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NEWS NOTES 


Core Studies in Hawaii. During 
the last seven years an increasing num- 
ber of secondary schools in Hawaii 
have undertaken to combine, or inte- 
grate, courses that were formerly 
taught as separate subjects. In some 
instances, homemaking has been the 
major emphasis, in others science; but 
the outstanding development has been 
the combining of social studies and 
English to form what are designated 
locally as the “‘core studies.” The 
tendency here has been to organize 
the work of these “core studies” 
courses around current problems: 


problems arising in school, commu- 
nity, territory, nation, and world. In 
addition to reading around those prob- 
lems, considerable attention is given to 
leisure time reading. Oral and writ- 
ten expression and vocabulary work 
are developed in connection with the 


study of problems. School govern- 
ment activities are an integral part 
of the program. Here the central 
emphasis appears to be that of par- 
ticipation. A very important aspect 
of the program is guidance: guidance 
in respect to personal health problems; 
educational and vocational plans for 
the future; problems arising out of 
human relations in school and out; 
and the like. The central emphasis 
appears to have to do with helping 
young people move forward in the de- 
velopment of a philosophy of life. 
Considerable attention is given to de- 
mocracy both as a subject of study 


and as a way of organizing and man- 
aging the school. 
1 

The Training School and Curricu- 
lum Development. During the sum- 
mer quarter, the Curriculum Labora- 
tory at the Tennessee State Teachers 
College at Johnson City added two 
phases to the usual program of study. 
The classes were taken daily to the 
training school where the regular su- 
pervising teachers demonstrated the 
actual work in choosing, organizing, 
and teaching large units in the vari- 
ous grades and subjects. The second 
phase, or innovation, of the classwork 
was the requiring of each student to 
choose, outline, and set up general 
techniques for the teaching of the unit 
in his own school the following ses- 
sion. Thus the classes first studied 
theories and principles of curriculum 
revision, then observed expert teachers 
in the training school organize and 
teach large units, and finally each 
member of the class selected a unit, 
organized and outlined the necessary 
materials needed for the proper devel- 
opment and presentation of the unit 
in keeping with the principles agreed 
to by the class. Growing out of these 
classes, a new type of teaching began 
to appear in schools scattered over 
East Tennessee. 

1 


The Flow of Curriculum Develop- 
ment. The Long Beach Public Schools 
have set up an organization designed 
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to direct the flow of curriculum de- 
velopment from the classroom teacher 
to the administrative center and back 
again into the classroom. The aim is 
to encourage the classroom teacher to 
initiate many of the curriculum stud- 
ies. It is hoped that every teacher 
will have an opportunity to make a 
contribution to the development of 
the curriculum according to his in- 
terest and ability. The teaching corps 
will have an opportunity to present 
its suggestions through the medium of 
six Division Committees, one for each 
educational level. The suggestions 
from these committees should even- 
tually reach the General Committee 
on the curriculum, which is represent- 
ative of the entire school system. It 
is stressed that this organization pro- 
vides for leadership by groups and 
not by individuals. The General Com- 
mittee will formulate general policies 


relating to curriculum development 
and review the proposals of the Divi- 


sion Committees. The present phase 
of the Long Beach program which 
began in 1937 is under the leadership 
of Superintendent Kenneth E. Ober- 
holtzer. 

7 


New Curriculum Laboratory at the 
Pennsylvania State College. One of 
the features of the new Education 
Building, which will be completed 
sometime before the opening of the 
1939 Summer Session, will be a new 
curriculum laboratory. Plans are be- 
ing made to provide in this laboratory 
such materials as: state and city 
courses of study, courses of study and 
units of instruction prepared by stu- 
dents, bibliographies, and books and 
other printed materials dealing with 
the techniques of curriculum con- 
struction. In addition, various forms 
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of illustrative materials will be made 
available; for example, maps and 
charts, models, samples of work done 
by pupils in the classroom, photo- 
graphs of interesting pupil activities, 
and other things which may be sug- 
gestive to those interested in curric- 
ulum improvement. For the present, 
emphasis will be on materials especial- 
ly adapted for use in improving the 
curricula of the secondary schools. 

This new laboratory is intended to 
meet three primary needs: first, it 
should serve to popularize the need 
for curriculum revision; second, it 
will make curriculum materials read- 
ily available for those interested; and, 
third, it will provide a laboratory or 
workroom for those enrolled in curric- 
ulum courses. The facilities will be 
made available to students, teachers, 
and school officials. 


7 


The Curriculum Laboratory at Col- 
orado State College of Education. 
During the summer of 1938, Colorado 
State College of Education set up a 
curriculum laboratory. The work 
was carried on by Dr. Earle U. Rugg 
of that institution, assisted by Dr. 
James E. Mendenhall, Editor of Build- 
ing America. At the present time the 
materials for the curriculum labora- 
tory include a minimum of 5,000 pu- 
pil textbooks, several hundred courses 
of study, many pamphlets, bulletins, 
and manuals, as well as the usual col- 
lection of curriculum books. It was 
found that many of the workers were 
interested in developing new courses 
of study, in new methods of presen- 
tation, and in working out their own 
individual curriculum problems under 
supervision. The plan as set up per- 
mits them to enroll for a third to a 
full summer term on this type of in- 
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dependent study. During this first 
summer, some seventy-five people 
worked rather directly in the curric- 
ulum laboratory. 


q 


Committee on Preparation of Teach- 
ers. At the 1938 meeting of the So- 
ciety for Curriculum Study, a Com- 
mittee on the Pre-Service and In-Serv- 
ice Preparation of Teachers was au- 
thorized with Dean W. E. Peik of the 
University of Minnesota as chairman. 
The personnel of the full committee 
recently approved by the Executive 
Committee consists of Samuel Ever- 
ett of Northwestern University, Frank 
E. Baker of Milwaukee Teachers Col- 
lege, Earle U. Rugg of Colorado 
School of Education, Doak S. Camp- 
bell of George Peabody College, Nila 
B. Smith of Indiana University, Henry 
J. Otto of the Kellogg Foundation, 
Edith E. Beechel of Ohio University, 
Florence Stratemeyer of Teachers Col- 
lege, J. G. Umstattd of the Univer- 
sity of Texas, Helen Laurie, Grade 
Supervisor of the Seattle Schools; Pru- 
dence Cutright, Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Minneapolis Schools; Paul 
J. Misner, Superintendent of Glencoe, 
Illinois, Schools, and G. Robert Koop- 
man of the Michigan Department of 
Public Instruction. ‘The committee 
will meet for a dinner conference on 
Saturday evening and on Tuesday eve- 
ning, February 25 and 28, respective- 
ly, the place to be announced. It is 
contemplating the study and promo- 
tion of a redirected program of teacher 
education, the publication of forward- 
looking statements on teacher educa- 
tion, and experimentation. Proposals 
for the full program are now being 
made by members of the committee 
to be discussed at the February con- 
ferences in Cleveland. 
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Revised Membership of Secondary 
Education Committee. The scope and 
personnel of the Committee on Sec- 
ondary Education in a Unified Pro- 
gram was announced in the October, 
1938, number of the CurrICULUM 
Journat. It will be recalled that the 
purpose of the committee is to encour- 
age significant curriculum projects in 
secondary education. The revised 
membership of this committee follows: 
G. Robert Koopman, Assistant Super- 
intendent in Charge of Instruction, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Lansing, Michigan, Chairman; P. W. 
L. Cox, Professor of Education, New 
York University, New York City; 
Paul Diederich, Progressive Education 
Association, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois; David D. Henry, 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; 
Helen Heyl, Department of Education, 
Albany, New York; Frank C. Jen- 
kins, Box 1724, Jackson, Mississippi; 
F. Melvyn Lawson, Vice-Principal, 
Sacramento High School, Sacramento, 
California; J. Paul Leonard, Leland 
Stanford University, Stanford Univer- 
sity, California; J. J. Oppenheimer, 
Dean, Liberal Arts Division, Univer- 
sity of Louisville, Kentucky; Ralph D. 
Russell, University of Idaho, Moscow, 
Idaho; Francis Spaulding, Professor of 
Education, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts; Ralph W. Ty- 
ler, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois; and J. W. Thornton, Princi- 
pal, Provo, Utah. 


7 


Functions of the Director of Cur- 
riculum. For the information of the 
teaching corps of the Cincinnati Pub- 
lic Schools, Superintendent Courter 
has announced that the Director of 
Curriculum has complete charge of 
the whole field of curriculum revision. 
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‘The work of the Director, who has 
the status of an assistant superintend- 
ent, is set up as a separate function 
of school administration, which is di- 
vided into four parts: general ad- 
ministration; the administration of the 
curriculum; the administration of 
curriculum improvement; and the ad- 
ministration of special activities. 

In the administration of curriculum 
improvement are included all activities 
that have to do with the organization, 
development, and revision of curricu- 
lum materials, including such activi- 
ties as the selection and appointment 
of committees, calling of conferences 
of teachers and principals for the pur- 
poses of curriculum study and revi- 
sion, the development of new curric- 
ulum materials and procedures and 
their organization; the selection of 
schools and classes for try-out courses 
and the use of try-out materials, etc. 
Principals and teachers have the same 
relationship to the Director of Cur- 
riculum in these matters as they have 
with the Assistant Superintendents in 
the other fields of administration. 
These activities are in charge of the 
Director of Curriculum. 


7 


A Comment on a Basic Viewpoint 
on Arithmetic. The Committee should 
be heartily congratulated for its re- 
port on “A Basic Viewpoint on Arith- 


metic” in the November issue. Space 
permits an added emphasis upon one 
statement only, namely, that “the in- 
tegration of arithmetic with other 
school activities seems to be best ac- 
complished in a nondepartmentalized 
organization.” 

The writer recently returned from 
a two months’ survey of economic 
education on the Navajo Reservation. 
Here some 40,000 Indians occupying 
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a territory 200 miles wide by 150 
miles long mirror in sharp focus many 
problems confronting the entire na- 
tion. An impression forced vividly 
upon the writer was the feeling that 
a tremendous handicap to realistically 
successful schooling lies in breaking 
down of what might otherwise be 
vital life experiences into an artificial 
teaching organization of mathematics, 
history, English, and the like. We 
lose sight of the subtleties arising in 
real life. 

Today we are heading into many 
new patterns of economic and social 
organization, new ways of managing 
production, distribution and consump- 
tion of goods, and new personal eco- 
nomic relationships. The learner needs 
complete experiences wherein he learns 
new ways emotionally and _ intellec- 
tually in every detail. We need a read- 
iness for much experimentation here 
and we need it badly.—George A. 
Boyce, United States Indian Service. 


q 


Secondary Education in California. 
In cooperation with other divisions of 
the California State Department of 
Education and with other educational 
agencies of the state, the Division of 
Secondary Education expects to ad- 
vance a comprehensive program deal- 
ing with the secondary schools. This 
program will involve the study of se- 
lected cooperating schools which have 
carried on considerable experimenta- 
tion in the last three years. Consid- 
erable experimentation has been carried 
on in the organization and arrange- 
ment of teaching and learning mate- 
rials in these schools. Representatives 
of the Division have visited the classes 
in the cooperating schools and have 
held discussions with administrators 
and teachers. A preliminary draft of 
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a manuscript growing out of this ap- 
praisal will be submitted to a State 
Committee on Cooperating Schools 
and other qualified persons for crit- 
icism. It will finally be made avail- 
able as a publication of the Division 
of Secondary Education. 


t 


Secondary School Curriculum Study 
in North Dakota. Under the direc- 
tion of S. T. Lillehaugen, Director of 
Secondary Education, the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction in 
North Dakota has a program of cur- 
riculum improvement under way. In 
order to encourage the participation 
of teachers, the state was divided into 
twelve regions centered about the in- 
stitutions of higher learning. During 
the autumn of 1938, study groups 
were organized at several of these 
centers. An important meeting was 
held at Fargo in connection with the 
North Dakota Education Association 
in October, 1938. Several regional 
directors met with the steering com- 
mittee and planned the development 
of study centers. It was also decided 
to hold staff meetings within the fac- 
ulty of the schools of the state. It 
was intended that the faculty meetings 
should serve to prepare teachers for re- 
gional conferences. A study guide 
was prepared for the purpose of aiding 
the teachers in conducting their meet- 
ings. ¢ 

Improvement of Reading. Late in 
1937 the Committee on Measurement 
and Guidance of the American Coun- 
cil on Education approved the ap- 
pointment of a subcommittee to study 
the problems of reading at the level 
of general education. The project 
was placed under the immediate direc- 
tion of a steering committee composed 
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of William S. Gray (chairman), Ar- 
thur I. Gates, and Ralph W. Tyler. 
The services of Neal M. Cross, Menlo 
Junior College, Palo Alto, California, 
were secured as full-time research spe- 
cialist. After planning the project in 
detail, 2 number of specialists in one 
Or more aspects of reading were in- 
vited to participate. The major tasks 
assigned to the group were: (1) to 
make an intensive study of the experi- 
mental literature in the field, to de- 
termine the present status of our 
knowledge concerning reading in sec- 
ondary schools and the early years of 
college, and to formulate a statement 
of needed research; and (2) to make 
a critical survey of recent trends and 
current practices and to prepare a re- 
port which can be used by teachers 
and school officers in their efforts to 
improve within the near future the 
reading habits, interests, and tastes of 
students. The work of the subcom- 
mittee is progressing very satisfactor- 
ily and it is hoped that the report will 
be completed early in 1939. 


7 


Nominating Committee Appointed. 
In accordance with the constitution, 
G. Robert Koopman, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, has appointed a 
Nominating Committee consisting of 
Samuel Everett, Ed McCuistion, and 
Prudence Cutright. At the February 
meeting of the Society, to be held in 
Cleveland, two new members of the 
Executive Committee will be elected to 
replace Fred C. Ayer and G. Robert 
Koopman, whose terms expire. Ac- 
cording to the constitution, the retir- 
ing members are not permitted to suc- 
ceed themselves. The amendment 
provides that the Nominating Com- 
mittee shall draw up a ballot of not 
fewer than forty nor more than sixty 
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names consisting of, approximately, 
one-half field workers and one-half 
college workers. The ballot will be 
mailed to all members of the Society 
before the February meeting of the 
Executive Committee. 


f 


Critical Study of Teaching Guides. 
With the assistance of a grant from 
the General Education Board, the De- 
partment of Research and Curriculum 
of the Denver Public Schools is mak- 
ing a critical study of the organiza- 
tion and contents of such teaching 
guides as courses of study, source 
units, and the like. Miss Mildred Bid- 
dick, a junior high school teacher, is 
spending an entire year in conferring 
with principals and teachers about the 
use that they make of such instru- 
ments with a view to discovering 
means whereby they may be improved. 
C. L. Cushman, who is the director 


of the study, would be pleased to have 
information relative to similar studies 
in other communities. 


v 


Typographical Changes During the 
Past Two Months. In recent numbers 
we have made a few physical changes 
in the CurricuLUM JouRNAL. In 
October we changed to blue ink on 
a blue cover. The heads of articles 
were set in a modern type, Bernhard 
Gothic, which allows more words per 
line. We have also introduced new 
small ornaments between short con- 
tinuous items and at the end of long 
articles. In the November number 
we made a slight change in the 
title on the cover. In the December 
number we changed from Caslon, old 
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style, which was cut a long time ago, 
to Garamond, which is more graceful 
and lively. Unless we hear vigorous 
protest from our readers, we shall as- 
sume that they do not object to 
these changes. 

7 


Back Numbers of CurricuLuM 
Journat Wanted. The supply of the 
March, April, May, and October, 
1938, numbers of the CurricuULUM 
JourNAL is exhausted. In order to 
fill the library and institutional orders 
for a complete file of Volume 9, we 
would be pleased to receive unused 
copies of these numbers. We will be 
glad to pay for these at the rate of 
thirty cents per copy. 


v 


Cranbrook School Surveys Curricu- 
lum. Under the direction of Rudolph 
L. Lindquist, the Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, is making 
a study of the present status of its 
curriculum. The members of the fac- 
ulty are being asked to furnish infor- 
mation concerning the purpose of 
each course; the type of activities in 
which the pupils engage; the infor- 
mational content; and how the latter 
was determined. The same general 
procedure is being followed to ascer- 
tain the status of the extracurricular 
program. The data revealed by the 
survey will be compared with faculty 
opinion concerning the policy of the 
school. The present practices will be 
appraised to discover whether they are 
socially and psychologically justifiable. 
Maximum teacher participation will 
be encouraged in this project. 
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CURRICULUM BUILDING AS GROUP THINKING 


By PAUL J. MISNER 


Superintendent of Schools, Glencoe, Illinois 


‘ie PURPOSE of this report is to tell 
briefly the story of how the faculty 
of an elementary school attempted to 
think through its curriculum prob- 
lems. 

In the autumn of 1935. the staff 
of the Glencoe Public Schools formu- 
lated a plan of internal organization 
designed to facilitate democratic par- 
ticipation of pupils, teachers, admin- 
istrators, counsellors, and community 
adults in the continuous study and 
improvement of educational policies. 
The plan of organization within the 
school provides for three basic com- 
mittees—curriculum activities, com- 
munity relations, and teacher affairs. 
A fourth committee, designated as the 
Socialization Committee, was created 
to coordinate the activities of these 
three basic committees. Choice as to 
which committee they would serve 
upon was left to the individual mem- 
bers of the staff. Each committee se- 
lected its own chairman who, in turn, 
became a member of the Socialization 
Committee. An auxiliary committee 
composed of administrative and super- 
visory agents and counsellors was cre- 
ated. This committee was designated 
as the Service Council and was de- 
signed to serve as a resource agency 
for the three basic committees and 
the Socialization Committee. 

The creation of a permanent in- 
ternal organization was intended pri- 
marily to provide means whereby all 
persons could participate in the for- 
mulation and continuous improvement 
of policies. Soon after the organiza- 
tion was completed it became apparent 
that curriculum revision was the most 


important problem with which the 
staff should deal. Like many school 
systems the Glencoe Schools had a 
course of study which had long since 
outgrown its usefulness. Quite prop- 
erly these courses of study were ac- 
cumulating dust while teachers were 
adventuring upon uncharted seas. The 
course of study provided neatly or- 
ganized and compartmentalized bodies 
of knowledge which pupils were ex- 
pected to acquire in accordance with 
predetermined goals. Teachers, fresh 
from summer sessions at the univer- 
sities, winked at the stupid require- 
ments of the course of study and pro- 
ceeded to create learning situations 
that were functionally related to the 
needs, interests, and abilities of their 


pupils. The course of study implied 
that pupils learn essentially from 
books. A few teachers were begin- 


ning to realize that it is the total 
environment which educates and were 
beginning to make use of community 
resources. Considerable emphasis had 
been given to the administration of 
standardized tests as a means of eval- 
uation. Teachers were beginning to 
doubt the validity of such instruments 
and were attempting to develop more 
significant means. 

It may be contended that sporadic 
and uncoordinated development of 
curriculum policy is desirable. A few 
very respectable educators are insisting 
that each pupil determines daily his 
own curriculum. ‘These individuals 
frown upon any written curriculum 
document. They seem to plead for an 
educational program, the direction of 
which can be changed every Monday 
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morning if the changing needs of per- 
sons and of society seem to demand it. 
An analysis of the Glencoe situation 
convinced members of the staff that 
there was need for intensive group 
thinking. The implications of a com- 
munity school had not been adequately 
explored. A more complete participa- 
tion of pupils and community adults 
in the program of organized education 
had not been widely considered. The 
creation of learning situations based 
upon the experiences of pupils pre- 
sented many problems. The very 
problem of creating an environment 
that was responsive to the changing 
and unpredictable needs of persons 
and of society was one that would 
challenge a high level of individual 
and group thinking. Critical inter- 
pretation of the meanings of freedom, 
growth, interests, needs, and subject 
matter were some of the other issues 
which seemed to justify cooperative 
thinking on the part of all members 
of the professional organization. 
During the first year the staff con- 
cerned itself mainly with the problem 
of developing a frame of reference. 
Major issues and problems were ana- 
lyzed. The basic committees and re- 
lated subcommittees accepted respon- 
sibility for the intensive study of these 
issues. Frequent reports were made 
by the Socialization Committee to the 
entire faculty. When sufficient op- 
portunity had been provided for the 
consideration of committee proposals 
by the faculty as a whole, tentative 
policies covering major issues were 
formulated. In this manner a frame 
of reference was developed and ac- 
cepted by the staff as the basis for 
the formulation of more specific cur- 
riculum policies. The nature of the 
frame of reference is indicated by the 
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following issues which served as the 
basis for organizing the thinking of 
the group: 1. What shall be the ulti- 
mate purpose of the educative process? 
2. How shall the curriculum be con- 
ceived and planned? 3. How shall a 
dynamic relationship between school 
and society be achieved? 4. How can 
the social heritage contribute most 
effectively to the growth of individual 
and social personality? 5. What shall 
be the essential functions of the 
many individuals who work directly 
with children within the school or- 
ganization? 6. How shall the effec- 
tiveness of the educative process be 
evaluated? 

During the second year the curric- 
ulum activities committee was or- 
ganized into the following subcom- 
mittees: Social Studies, Creative 
Arts, Language Arts, Science, Mathe- 
matics, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, Guidance and Evaluation. In 
the development of the frame of 
reference the staff had formulated 
a major integrative theme and facili- 
tating themes. The function of the 
major integrative theme was to em- 
phasize the organic unity of the 
educative process; while the facilitat- 
ing themes were to provide a basis 
for the effective correlation of the 
experiences suggested within the sev- 
eral subject matter areas. It became 
the function, therefore, of each 
of the foregoing committees to ex- 
plore its particular field of study and 
suggest what contributions might be 
made to the progressive achievement 
of the major and facilitating themes. 
Each committee made frequent re- 
ports of progress that were coordinated 
by the Socialization Committee and 
presented to the staff as a whole for 
consideration. In this manner the 
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functional relationships among the 
various subject matter areas were con- 
tinuously emphasized. Experiences 
suggested by the social studies com- 
mittee were considered carefully by 
the members of the other committees 
to the end that all persons were en- 
couraged to think in terms of educa- 
tion as an organic process with subject 
matter continuously interpreted as a 
means and not as an end. During 
this period of development each com- 
mittee emphasized the recording and 
reporting of what was being done in 
learning situations rather than the 
formulation of statements of what 
might be done. 

In the spring of the second year 
the reports of the several committees 
were organized and published in mim- 
eographed form under the title “Ex- 
perimental Curriculum Outlines.” The 
purpose in publishing the reports in 
a tentative and incomplete form was 
simply to give some perspective to the 
total enterprise. The staff believed 
that it was possible in this manner to 
determine just what the inconsisten- 
cies and inadequacies of the project 
were. As an additional means of 
evaluation the experimental outlines 
were submitted to fifty leaders in edu- 
cation with a request for their frank 
and unrestrained criticism. 

During the third year the staff de- 
voted itself to the problem of editing 
the experimental outlines upon the 
basis of further use and upon the re- 
sponses received from curriculum spe- 
cialists. The results of the third year 
of study have just been published un- 


der the title, “A Guide for Curricu- 


lum Planning.”! 





1A Guide for Curriculum Planning.’’ Glen- 
coe Public Schools. Published by ™ * 
Welch Manufacturing Company for the Board 
of Education, Glencoe, Illinois. 
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Perhaps the results of the three- 
year study can be summarized best 
by “high-spotting” the organization 
of the publication. Throughout the 
entire volume an emphasis has been 
placed upon the fact that the function 
of the document is to guide rather 
than direct the thinking of pupils and 
teachers. In the continuous ineract- 
ing of persons and their environment 
it is recognized that unpredictable 
needs, interests, and purposes will 
arise that cannot and should not be 
predetermined. 

The following statement written 
by Joseph K. Hart was used as the 
major integrative theme and serves as 
the means of giving unity of purpose 
and thought to the curriculum pro- 
gram: “The democratic problem in 
education is not primarily a problem 
of training children; it is a problem 
of making a community in which 
children cannot help growing up to be 
democratic, intelligent, disciplined to 
freedom, reverent of the goods of life, 
and eager to share in the tasks of the 
age. A school cannot produce this re- 
sult; nothing but a community can 
do so.” 

The progressive development of the 
major integrative theme is suggested 
by the use of facilitating themes or- 
ganized on the following levels: Kin- 
dergarten; First and Second Levels; 
Third Level; Fourth and Fifth Levels; 
Sixth Level; and Seventh and Eighth 
Level. As indicated by the foregoing 
combinations of levels the traditional 
grade organization has been minimized 
and education as a process of contin- 
uous growth and development has 
been stressed. 

Subject matter areas have been or- 
ganized as sources of contributions to 
the achievement of the major and fa- 
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cilitating themes. They include sug- 
gested experiences in living and learn- 
ing, together with descriptions of 
typical enterprises that have been used 
effectively with children. 

As the work in interpreting and re- 
cording these enterprises progressed, 
the committees found their discussions 
revolving more and more around the 
problems of individual development 
and the social principles involved. 
“What kind of a person do we hope 
a child will become?” ‘What are the 
standards of personal responsibility, 
social concern, and intellectual under- 
standing we desire him to attain?” 
“What are acceptable standards of 
self-control and modes of conduct for 
him to develop?” Such questions as 
the above kept recurring and the fol- 
lowing were test questions for any 
phase of subject matter on any level: 
“Does it allow opportunities for de- 


veloping habits and attitudes implicit 


in the major integrative theme?” 
“Does it help to develop the facilitat- 
ing theme on this level?” ‘Will the 
activities and concepts growing out of 
these experiences be vital to children 
and have meaning and point for 
them?” 

It was made apparent in every phase 
of the work of the several commit- 
tees that many problems in curricu- 
lum planning could be solved only by 
a determination to break down grade 
levels within the system and subject 
matter division within the grades. 
Throughout all discussions the con- 
cept expressed under the major inte- 
grative theme, namely, that a child’s 
development should be considered as 
an ever-expanding circle, rather than 
as successive steps, remained predomi- 
nant. To the end that the child’s 
understandings might be increased 
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continuously, his concepts take on 
new meanings, and his horizons 
widened, every effort was made to 
bring the various parts of the cur- 
riculum plan into one integrated 
whole. The dangers of a pre-integrated 
program were also considered. The 
kinds of correlation, or fusion, which 
have all too frequently resulted from 
an unnatural and forced association of 
materials and ideas, were studiously 
avoided. Emphasis was placed, too, 
upon the importance of those inci- 
dental interests which are constantly 
arising in the lives of children. It 
was thought that the vital quality of 
such interests will often lead to ex- 
periences so worth while as to justify 
the temporary abandonment of the 
more unitary experience until the spo- 
radic interest and curiosity has been 
satisfied. 

Curriculum planning based upon 
such principles and procedures as the 
Glencoe staff adopted presents a more 
challenging task than does the older, 
more rigid type of curriculum build- 
ing or does the improvisation which 
merely utilizes children’s momentary 
interests, rejecting any curriculum 
which selects and organizes subject 
matter for study and learning. Any 
project which calls for group thinking 
and cooperative action demands more 
time and effort than does one which 
is merely administered by individuals 
with authority to do so. The flexibil- 
ity of the plan and the freedom it 
encourages call for great alertness, in- 
genuity, resourcefulness, and knowl- 
edge on the part of each teacher. 
Furthermore, such curriculum plan- 
ning involves every teacher in guid- 
ance functions, and the entire staff 
becomes ‘‘a committee of the whole” 
with responsibilities for evaluation. 
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Guidance in the Glencoe school sys- 
tem is defined as “any kind of planned 
experience or contact with individuals 
for the purpose of leading their de- 
velopment in certain directions.” The 
specific function of the guidance pro- 
gram is the satisfactory adjustment of 
the school and the individual pupil, 
but an ultimate objective is also that 
the child become a_ well-adjusted 
member of society. Just as in the 
integrative theme the emphasis is upon 
the kind of a community in which 
a child cannot help growing up in de- 
sirable patterns of behavior, so the 
guidance program stresses the impor- 
tance of a school environment in 
which each child develops a well- 
adjusted, integrated personality. It 
stresses a school program which seeks 
to meet each child’s basic needs, but 
one which also requires some adjust- 
ments of the child. When problems 
arise, sometimes adjustment must be 
made in the school and sometimes in 
the child. The key person in such 
adjustments is the classroom teacher; 
the guidance specialists on the staff 
function primarily through the teacher 
and thus the teacher in turn really 
becomes a member of the guidance 
staff. 

Evaluation, also, becomes a respon- 
sibility of the entire staff. It is more, 
not less, important to evaluate pupil 
growth and progress under such cur- 
riculum planning than when definite 
predetermined goals of an academic 
nature are set up. It is also more 
difficult to accomplish when the ob- 
jectives defined include many such in- 
tangibles as emotional control, social 
sensitivity, individual responsibility, 
and social cooperation. Although ade- 
quate measures of such objectives are 
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not yet available, efforts to evaluate 
pupil growth and progress in terms 
of such personality and behavior pat- 
terns must be made, if only to focus 
the attention of pupils and teachers 
upon them. These objectives can be- 
come realities only as teachers and 
pupils accept them as their own de- 
sired goals and responsibilities. Then 
evaluation of pupil growth and prog- 
ress in these areas becomes a vital 
interest for every teacher and every 
child. For specific measures of 
growth the help of specialists devot- 
ing themselves to the task of evalua- 
tion will undoubtedly be needed, but 
in the development of these curricu- 
lum policies evaluation is regarded as 
a continuous and intrinsic phase of all 
learning experiences, involving both 
teacher and pupil in continuous co- 
operative efforts to measure progress 
toward desired goals. 

In evaluating the results of the 
three-year curriculum study it is ap- 
parent that the experiences of think- 
ing together have produced values 
that cannot possibly be translated into 
mere language patterns. It is entirely 
reasonable to predict that the future 
activities of the school system will 
proceed on levels of effectiveness con- 
siderably above those suggested in the 
published document. The “Guide for 
Curriculum Planning” should probably 
be interpreted, therefore, as the rec- 
ord of an extended experiment in cur- 
riculum thinking. Curriculum build- 
ing will proceed on the basis of this 
preliminary thinking and will inevi- 
tably be interpreted as a continuous 


. process made increasingly significant 


by the careful recording of individual 
and group experiences. 















































































































































































































































ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULUM 


By LEO B. BAISDEN 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


and 


E. 'P; O'REILLY 
Principal, William Land Elementary School 


Taal LIKE many other 
American cities, has been engaged for 
several years in the attempt to develop 
an effective social studies curriculum. 
This has proved to be a slow and dif- 
ficult undertaking. It has not been 
difficult to arrive at an acceptable phi- 
losophy as to the ends to be sought, 
but the problem of how to organize 
the material for day to day use in 
order to achieve the desired ends has 
presented real difficulties. The worker 
in the field of social studies finds avail- 
able a vast wealth of material includ- 
ing textbooks, courses of study, and 
numerous contributions in the way of 


periodical literature and professional 


books. However, while there is a 
rather surprising degree of agreement 
among thinkers in this field as to the 
ultimate aims, there is an almost unan- 
imous disagreement as to the partic- 
ular pattern which seems best suited 
to achieve the desired ends. Further- 
more, the evidence in favor of any 
particular pattern is almost entirely 
subjective and personal. The wide 
Variation in patterns is strikingly il- 
lustrated when one compares, for ex- 
ample, such recent textbooks and 
courses of study as the Rugg texts, 
the elementary social studies courses 
of Detroit, Sacramento, Newark, 
Santa Barbara, Pasadena, Fort Worth, 
and the state of Virginia. 
Underlying Philosophy of the Sac- 
ramento Course. In developing the 
Sacramento course of study over a 
period of several years, an attempt 
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has been made to recognize the im- 
portance of both the social functions 
and the geographic and historic fac- 
tors which have played so large a part 
in the development of our present in- 
stitutions. This has not been done as 
a mere compromise between two con- 
flicting viewpoints. It is a reflection 
rather of the conviction that both 
phases are essential for complete un- 
derstanding. The philosophy under- 
lying the course has been that we 
should seek to provide children con- 
stant experience in dealing with social 
and economic facts on a functional 
level; should help them to understand 
and interpret the major social and eco- 
nomic functions of society; should 
give them the constant experience of 
effective participation in a democratic 
society; should help them toward the 
goal of intelligent and sympathetic 
world citizenship. The difficult prob- 
lem is to organize a course which rec- 
ognizes adequately in practice all of 
these phases. 

The Sacramento course might be 
described as having essentially a geo- 
graphic sequence and a social functions 
scope. The emphasis is on experience, 
understanding, and utilization of facts 
rather than facts as ends in them- 
selves. The areas which form the 
basis of the course begin in the pri- 
mary grades with the immediate and 
familiar and proceed to the more dis- 
tant and remote—that is, from the 
home and community to the city and 
its surrounding area, to the state and 
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its environs, to the nation and to the 
world at large. The nation, the world 
and all other phases of the enlarged 
environment are treated as an exten- 
sion of the child’s present environ- 
ment. 

The question has sometimes been 
asked why a sequence based on com- 
munity, state, and national life was 
adopted rather than one based on such 
social functions as communication, the 
production of goods, etc. The decision 
involves questions which are at best 
largely a matter of opinion and judg- 
ment. It was the opinion of our com- 
mittees that in many ways it is easier 
for children to relate such functions 
as transportation and housing to exist- 
ing institutions of community, state, 
and national life than it is for them to 
reverse the process and try to relate 
all of the factors of city, state, and 
national life to these functions. While 
a state or national boundary may be 
only an imaginary line, it is neverthe- 
less one of the most potent realities 
in the world. The legal rights and 
privileges of an individual living on 
one side of a clump of sagebrush may 
be vastly different from those of an- 
other individual who happens to live 
on the opposite side of the clump, but 
across a state or national boundary. 
Some schools, in attempting to escape 
from the toils of the conventional 
curriculum, appear to regard it as a 
pedagogic crime to study the history 
of a state, a nation or a people, but 
will spend days on the history of trans- 
portation or of some manufacturing 
process. The philosophy underlying 
the Sacramento course is that the sig- 
nificance of all of these things is in 
terms of the pupil’s understanding 
of present-day life. If a brief study 
of the history of Italy will give a more 
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intelligent basis for understanding 
present-day Italy, he should study 
Italian history; if the history of an 
industrial process will aid in under- 
standing and interpreting the social 
significance of the process, that, too, 
becomes the basis for a worthy unit of 
work. There seems to be no valid 
reason for assuming that there is any 
essential conflict between these two 
approaches. 


How the Course Was Developed. 
The social studies course, like other 
courses of study in Sacramento, has 
been developed by classroom teachers. 
Principals, supervisors, and curriculum 
consultants have worked with the 
committees, but the actual materials 
have been developed by classroom 
teacher groups. In order to make this 
possible, substitutes are provided for 
teachers engaged in curriculum work. 

A beginning was made in the re- 
organization of the social studies 
course during the school year 1929- 
30. The first attempt was made by 
combining the subjects of history, 
geography, and civics into one social 
studies course. There was little change 
in content. The new course was main- 
ly a combination of materials that 
were formerly in three separate 
courses. When this course was inau- 
gurated, blank pages were inserted 
after each unit of work and each 
teacher was requested to report on her 
experience with the materials and to 
make suggestions for desirable revi- 
sions. 

Since 1930 the course has been re- 
vised and rewritten three times. Each 
revision has been the result of the 
suggestions of teachers, growing out 
of their experience with the materials. 


How the Course Is Organized. The 
approach of the course is from the 
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social functions point of view. Fol- 
lowing are the social functions which 
have been chosen for emphasis: 1. 
Production, distribution, and consump- 
tion of goods and services; 2. Con- 
servation and protection of life, 
health, property, and natural resources; 
3. Transportation and communication; 
4. Recreation; 5. Aesthetic and spirit- 
ual expression; 6. Government; 7. Ed- 
ucation. 

Organization of the Course by 
Grades. There is no written social 
studies course of study for the kin- 
dergarten or grades one and two. In 
these grades the materials are drawn 
from concrete situations involving 
these social functions as carried out 
in the home, school, and immediate 
neighborhood, and teachers have com- 
plete liberty in developing units of 
work that meet the needs and interests 
of their pupils. 

In the third grade the pupils study 
how these functions operate in the 
city, county, and surrounding area. 
The work for this grade is divided 
into nine units or areas. A time limit 
of from three to four weeks has been 
suggested for each unit. The materials 
in the low third grade deal with the 
climate, recreational facilities, occu- 
pations and industries, educational fa- 
cilities, and the homes of Sacramento. 
The work for the high third grade 
deals with the buildings, transporta- 
tion, communication in the city of 
Sacramento. 

Fourth grade pupils study the re- 
lationship of these social functions to 
the people of California. The work 
for this grade consists of eight units 
with a suggested time limit of from 
three to seven weeks for each unit. 
In the low fourth grade there are 
units on the use of maps and globes, 
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on how California came to have its 
Spanish culture, and on other white 
settlers who came to California fol- 
lowing the Spanish period. In the 
high fourth grade the units deal with 
how our state is governed, how Cali- 
fornia supplies the needs of her peo- 
ple, what are the important cities of 
the state and why they have devel- 
oped, and why California is an espe- 
cially desirable place to live from a 
recreational standpoint. 

In the fifth grade the pupils study 
how a traveler would see these social 
functions carried out in the various 
countries and continents of the world. 
The fifth grade work is divided into 
nine units, each of which is a trip to 
some country. In the low fifth grade 
the trips are to Canada and Alaska, 
Mexico, South America, Australia, and 
Africa. In the high fifth grade the 
trips are to the Orient, the North 
Cape, the Netherlands, Germany, 
Switzerland, France, and to the Med- 
iterranean. 

In the sixth grade the pupils study 
the United States and how these major 
social functions are carried on in our 
own country. For the sixth grade 
there are nine units of work suggested. 
In the low sixth grade the pupils study 
the map of the United States, the 
basic needs of people, the power re- 
sources of the United States, facilities 
for transportation and communication 
and our food resources. In the high 
sixth grade they study our country’s 
clothing resources, our housing re- 
sources and raw materials for manu- 
facturing, our country’s resources and 
equipment to supply our people’s need 
for employment, and how we use our 
country’s resources to meet our peo- 
ple’s need for recreation. 
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Library and Reference Basis. The 
text and reference materials are or- 
ganized on a library and reference 
basis with the work centering about 
specified “units” or “areas” of work. 
While the particular units or areas for 
each grade are specified in the course 
of study, they need not be under- 
taken in any: particular order and the 
teacher is at liberty to extend or de- 
crease the suggested time allotment 
for any given unit to meet the needs 
or interests of the particular class. A 
class may also combine the materials 
of several suggested units into one 
large inclusive unit. To the teacher 
and class is left also the matter of 
determining what classroom activities 
are to be developed in connection with 
each unit. 

Conclusion. This type of organiza- 
tion which combines rather definite 
areas of work with wide freedom in 
the selection of classroom activities is 





At the request of President Sexson 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study has agreed to share 
in sponsoring a curriculum exhibit- 
conference in connection with the 
Cleveland meeting, February 28 to 
March 2, 1939. Paul T. Rankin, Su- 
pervising Director of Research and 
Informational Service in the Detroit 
Public Schools, is representing the So- 
ciety in carrying out this project. The 
purpose of the exhibit-conference is 
to illustrate and interpret the process. 
of curriculum building at all levels 
from kindergarten through high 
school. Courses of study and teach- 
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proving to have certain working ad- 
vantages. It assures a certain scope 
and continuity in the learning process 
as the pupil progresses through the 
schools. The necessity of selecting 
and developing the classroom activities 
through which each unit is to be 
worked out places a premium on ini- 
tiative, creativeness, and experience 
on the part of both pupils and teach- 
ers. It has helped teachers accus- 
tomed to the more formalized and 
factual type of teaching to develop 
more social and creative teaching. It 
has resulted in the complete displace- 
ment of the memoritor type of reci- 
tation by the social type of study and 
recitation. Incidentally, this social 
studies course provides a marvelous 
functional reading program through 
the extensive variety of reading mate- 
rials available and the constant and 
active use of the library. 


ers guides will be shown on shelves. 
Each room will be provided with fa- 
cilities for informal conferences with 
curriculum consultants. Visitors will 
be encouraged to bring their problems 
to the consultants at specified times. 
There will be one room for states, 
counties, and smaller cities containing 
thirteen exhibit panels and leaflets for 
free distribution about curriculum ac- 
tivities in each state, county, and city 
represented. There will be a similar 
room containing exhibits for larger 
cities. It will show a full program 
in one city and will devote one panel 
to the curriculum program in each 
of seven other cities. 





















































































































































































SECONDARY CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENTS 


By RALPH W. TYLER 
University of Chicago 


hie EIGHT-YEAR Study of the Sec- 
ondary School Program involving 
thirty high schools has recognized cer- 
tain major deficiencies in the curricu- 
lum. The traditional program lacked 
functional content; it had little rela- 
tionship to the life problems and con- 
cerns of boys and girls. Even when 
some courses in the traditional pro- 
gram included some functional con- 
tent, there was generally a failure to 
attain other than the purely informa- 
tional and skill objectives. 

The organization of educational ex- 
periences was too narrowly compart- 
mentalized with the result that the 
ideas and understandings developed in 
the school were not carried out into 
life. Life problems cut across several 


subject fields. The kinds of questions 
and problems are so narrow that pupils 
cannot see their relationship to the 
questions and problems which they 
have to meet in life. 


The traditional program lacked 
continuity; there was no progressive 
succession and no definite goal implied 
by the whole program. It emphasized 
verbal expression primarily and gave 
little emphasis to other means of ex- 
pression which boys and girls use in 
life. Less than six per cent of the 
pupil time in the traditional program 
was devoted to the arts, including both 
practical and fine arts. 

The democratic philosophy did not 
find expression in most of the activi- 
ties in the schools. The democratic 
philosophy implies participation not 
only in carrying out directions which 
other people have laid down, but par- 
ticipation also in the planning and 
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appraising of those activities. Pupils 
never learned the method of self-direc- 
tion because there was altogether too 
little of that participation in our 
schools. The plans were set up with- 
out studying the students under the 
assumption that the “standard dose of 
pills was good for everyone, regard- 
less of his illness.” 

The thirty experimental schools are 
making an attack on these major de- 
ficiencies of the secondary curriculum. 
They are making a systematic attempt 
to study the needs of boys and girls 
in school as a basis for deriving a more 
significant functional content. Each 
school is trying to discover particular 
problems of boys and girls and the 
particular problems of life with which 
these boys and girls will have to deal. 
Curriculum units are being developed 
which continually relate objectives to 
experiences. Objectives and pupil 
needs are constantly kept in mind as 
the curriculum develops, and experi- 
ences which do not help to attain 
those objectives or satisfy those needs 
are eliminated from the program. In- 
stead of teaching facts in isolation, 
they are teaching them in terms of 
how they can be used to solve prob- 
lems. Objectives have been too much 
concerned with fact learning and too 
little with ways of thinking, attitudes, 
appreciations, dispositions, etc. 

The schools are trying to break 
down compartmentalization by using 
some form of integration such as 
bringing together several subjects or 
disregarding subject divisions alto- 
gether. The experimental schools are 
using a core curriculum which is be- 
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ing developed in several ways. It is 
being developed through cooperative 
teaching in some of the schools. Un- 
der this scheme, there might be four 
sections taught by four teachers with 
the work planned in such a way that 
the art teacher would have charge of 
a section when art aspects were to be 
emphasized, the science teacher would 
have charge when there was a special 
need for science aspects, and the Eng- 
lish or social studies teachers would 
have charge when the need for em- 
phasis in those fields arose; or, all four 
teachers might be in the room at the 
same time. The most common meth- 
od is to provide for cooperative plan- 
ning of a core curriculum unit and 
then make an individual teacher re- 
sponsible for teaching it after she has 
had an opportunity to plan coopera- 
tively with several teachers. 

The core curriculum occupies about 
one-half of the pupil’s school time, 
and the schedule of time is flexible. 
The other half of the pupil’s time is 
devoted to the electives which pro- 
vide a wide range of activities. These 
activities are determined by the inter- 
ests, abilities, and needs of the pupils. 
All pupils might be working on the 
same problem or activity, but the gen- 
eral responsibility of particular stu- 
dents might vary considerably in pro- 
viding for individual differences. This 
kind of program provides for variation 
in both quality and quantity of ma- 
terial, 

Direct responsibility for guidance is 
in the hands of the teachers and the 
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person responsible for the guidance 
program. The home-room teachers 
follow along with their classes for 
about two years. The home rooms are 
usually of the same grade level. In 
the core curriculum, continuity of 
contact between pupil and teacher is 
important. They are developing con- 
tinuity in the whole program. In 
each year there is the responsibility 
of developing backgrounds that will 
be increasingly used in each succeed- 
ing year. 

The teachers are attempting to ap- 
ply the democratic philosophy by giv- 
ing more attention to pupil-teacher 
planning and appraising. They are 
attempting to understand boys and 
girls. They have evaluation commit- 
tees which have developed ways of 
getting evidence about boys and girls 
which throw light upon intangibles 
and which focus the attention of boys 
and girls on their own difficulties. 

A new type of in-service training 
is being developed for teachers who 
have been more interested in the sub- 
jects to be taught than in the pupils. 
They have had only abstract courses 
of psychology rather than a clinical 
approach in studying boys and girls. 
Most of the teacher’s time should be 
spent in studying and understanding 
boys and girls. Studying boys and 
girls is an important phase of teacher 
preparation to which most teacher- 
training institutions do not give the 
proper emphasis. 


















































































































































TRAVEL STUDY AT LINCOLN SCHOOL 


By ELMINA R. LUCKE 
Lincoln School of Teachers College 


V V rH ANY acceptance of the “ex- 
perience curriculum” as a whole or 
in part there is acceptance of essential 
study outside of school walls. With 
study outside school walls there is a 
new challenge for curriculum plan- 
ning in its practical aspects, a chal- 
lenge which grows as horizons for field 
study widen. 

The Sloan Foundation in its gener- 
ous grant for experimentation in 
travel study at three age levels of 
the high school has given to the Lin- 
coln School not only serious respon- 
sibility for weighing results, but also 
for frank and critical consideration of 
how travel study may be woven, with 
definite gain and little loss, into the 
day-to-day living of the school. The 
challenge is not yet met by Lincoln’s 
own staff; it requires skilled and 
thoughtful approach there as well as 
in other private schools more or less 
ready for the “experience curricu- 
lum,” and in the public schools in all 
stages of curriculum building toward 
functional learning. 

With parent cooperation we had 
conducted in 1936 an eight-day study 
of federal government in Washington 
for juniors and seniors who had 
reached the study of certain phases of 
democracy in their respective courses 
on the Modern World and Contempo- 
rary United States. For several years 
trips of one day or week-end length 
had been an important part of the sci- 
ence courses. In 1937 one class of 
ninth graders was taken to live for a 
week on the beautiful Berkshire farm 
of one of their teachers where they 
undertook responsibility for group liv- 
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ing in the old farm house and partici- 
pated in other aspects of country life. 
The enthusiasm which was carried 
back to Lincoln from those experiences 
had important effects on curriculum 
and their own social relationships. 
Three important study trips were 
possible under the Sloan Foundation 
grant (1937-38): 1. Because there is 
no greater need in the education of 
city children than to widen horizons 
by intelligent concrete introduction to 
the life outside cities, another rural ex- 
perience was planned. All the ninth 
graders (fifty) went to the same part 
of Massachusetts for a study which 
built on all that had been learned the 
year before and added important items 
through more adequate transportation 
and the privilege of living in farm- 
homes. With the farmer-hosts and 
other country people not only as new 
friends, but as teachers, they shared 
an important week as the country side 
prepared to settle down for the win- 
ter. 2. Because the question of socio- 
economic planning in a democracy 
must be faced in any realistic study 
of contemporary America, all the sen- 
ior class (fifty-two) had a thirteen 
hundred-mile journey to study experi- 
ments in planning on: a nation-wide 
scale from the focal point of the 
TVA at Norris; a regional basis in the 
Sandy Hills federal project near Hoff- 
man, North Carolina; a suburban 
scale in the government experiment 
of a Green Belt community near 
Washington; a private industrial basis 
in the Bemberg plant at Elizabethton, 
Tennessee; a private utility develop- 
ment in the Georgia Power Company 
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at its Tallulah Falls plant; a rural 
community-cooperative basis in Haber- 
sham County, northern Georgia. En 
route home the journey was broken by 
a visit to Hampton Institute for first- 
hand observation of higher education 
for Negroes and by an afternoon in 
Williamsburg for consideration of cer- 
tain historical aspects of cultural pat- 
terns. 3. Fifteen chosen eleventh 
graders, a cross section of the class, 
made an intensive study of bituminous 
coal, with a glimpse of steel, as a case 
study of a basic industry to carry 
students (in a course on Foundations 
of a Modern Life) from classroom 
work on the Industrial Revolution to 
certain great developments of the 
modern world, its most conspicuous 
problems and opportunities. 

It would be valuable but too volu- 
minous to include bibliographies or 
other evidence of the bookish study 
which preceded and followed all of 
these study trips. It would be illumi- 
nating to analyze in detail the admin- 
istrative problems involved in taking 
these young people from their other 
classes and from their homes. Such 
details must be left to longer accounts 
or in the files for the present. As 
to the classroom preliminary and fol- 
low-up we say merely that we have 
never had more vital learning, at once 
supplementing and giving direction to 
studies achieving maximum group 
growth at each age level. As to the 
effect on other subjects and the ad- 
ministrative problems involved, we 
have as yet too varied opinions and 
too complicated issues for scientific 
analysis. At the least we can be sure 


the students missed no more than they ° 


would have in one of the common 
winter absences caused by illness and 
the eagerness to go, added to the 
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wholesome effects of their life outside 
of school, brought back practically 
all in glowing health! According to 
their own witness most of them found 
new meanings in everything as they 
returned. As to effects of taking 
them from their homes for independ- 
ent experiences, the parents have con- 
tinued all year to express surprise and 
satisfaction in certain happy evidence 
of rapid maturing with the impact of 
reality which was given by the study 
trips. 

The list of results from which we 
are trying to get instruments of eval- 
uation is perhaps partly wishful think- 
ing, but the few available objective 
tests from the Science Department of 
Teachers College, Remmer’s Scale of 
Beliefs, P.E.A. tests on Interpretation 
of Data, on Generalizations, and on 
Beliefs and Attitudes encourage that 
thinking. 

After the one year of systematic 
experimentation, added to various 
parent-sponsored study trips of other 
years, the Lincoln School has reached 
certain convictions and certain hy- 
potheses which should make revolu- 
tionary changes in high school cur- 
riculum. Further opportunity to ex- 
periment (other topics for study, im- 
proved organization of the bookish 
classroom accompaniment, added age 
and interest groups of students, varied 
types of teacher leadership, other geo- 
graphical and economic centers, more 
effort on suitable arrangements for 
transportation and housing) is very 
important before those convictions are 
too definitely stated or the hypotheses 
too confidently utilized. But Lincoln’s 
files' are open now for the use of any 
teachers or administrators throughout 
the country who want to see the raw 


1In the office of the Associate in Research on 
Travel Study (Elmina R. Luckle). 
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material which has gone into their 
making. A detailed description and 
analysis with careful documentation 
will be available at Teachers College 
in the doctoral project of G. Der- 
wood Baker, who was acting principal 
of the high school during this year 
of experimentation and who accom- 
panied one of the trips. Excellent 
photographs of every phase of the 
learning processes are included in the 
“raw materials.” 

A Lincoln School Monograph is in 
the course of preparation. It will at- 
tempt to place the experiment in its 
setting of social and educational phi- 
losophy and of the world trends to- 
ward more out-of-school study; it will 
attempt to give a detailed account of 
the educational processes (in and out- 
of-school) in each of the student 


journeys, illustrated with the actual 
words, photographs, sketches, etc., of 
the individuals involved (students, 


parents, teachers, hosts). Significant 
evidence of values, and plans for fur- 
ther evaluation, will be included with 
the account, as well as consideration in 
detail of the practicability for other 
schools and precise description of tech- 
niques in travel arrangement and study 
procedures. A selection of pertinent 
original materials or documents will 
be appended with frank solicitation 
for cooperation in more fruitful anal- 
ysis. 

Cooperation of all who are inter- 
ested or experienced will be impera- 
tive in any adequate evaluation of re- 
sults in attitudes and interests and 
learning, in appraisal of techniques 
and practicality. Psychologists and 
sociologists are needed for the devising 
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of more scientific instruments of eval- 
uation, while teachers throughout the 
country are needed to furnish more 
experiences on which they and we 
may work. Meantime, the further ed- 
ucators go beyond the inadequate and 
often misleading publicity which ac- 
companied the Lincoln School atempts 
to study socio-economic data realistic- 
ally—go beyond to the accurate, 
fuller accounts by teachers and others 
directly responsible—the better chance 
there will be for scientific study of 
what is already known. 

Those students who are still in the 
Lincoln School will continue to yield 
evidence in choices, emphasis, intellec- 
tual growth, attitudes, and criticisms 
in classroom study. Those who have 
gone to college we can watch with 
the aid of the Thirty-School Experi- 
ment in School and College Relation- 
ships. They have agreed to come back 
for interviews. The evaluation must 
continue with their adulthood; per- 
haps it is only there that we can get 
conclusive evidence of the importance 
of widening and deepening socio- 
economic thinking in such adolescent 
years as may mold student and citizen 
demands for an educated democracy. 

The Lincoln School students hope 
their hosts of their own age may be 
their guests in New York City; they 
hope to meet more students of other 
schools on the highways toward crit- 
ical centers of American development. 
They see no reason why any commu- 
nity with motor cars cannot open the 
world to its boys and girls as it was 
opened to them by a Foundation dedi- 
cated to more realism in education. 








AN ADVENTURE IN COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


By CHESTER C. CARROTHERS 
Graduate Assistant, College of Education, Ohio State University 


een ciry! is a midwestern com- 
munity of about 150,000 population, 
supporting four senior high schools. 
In 1935-36 one of these schools was 
working with an experimental curric- 
ulum of the culture-epoch core type. 
A course on American Problems was 
instituted in the twelfth year as a 
substitute for the former course which 
had consisted of a half-year in Ameri- 
can Government followed by another 
half-year in economics. The work 
was intended as a climax to social 
studies courses in all lower grades; as 
such it was required of all candidates 
for graduation. 

After several units had been set up 
and studied, pupils elected to tackle 
the field of local government about 
December 1. They made a short sur- 
vey of governmental activities and 
formulated their problem — Should 
Prairie City adopt the Council-Man- 
ager plan of government? As in the 
study of other fields, the class gath- 
ered information on local government 
from textbooks, interviews with local 
officials, parents, business friends, and 
other sources. During Christmas va- 
cation different class members vis- 
ited cities as far distant as Dallas, 
Kansas City, Milwaukee, Chicago, and 
Cincinnati interviewing officials and 
gathering information. Others visited 
smaller cities in their home state with 
similar results. _ Committees were 
formed to investigate divergent phases 
of municipal government with full 
discussion, and with reports to other 


_ 1The author prefers not to identify the city 
in order to avoid unwanted publicity. 


class sections for which every commit- 
tee member shared responsibility. 

One such committee became strong- 
ly converted to the advantages of the 
Council-Manager plan and _ investi- 
gated the method provided for its 
adoption. The members read the state 
code of laws and sought the advice 
of an attorney regarding the proper 
form of the required petition. Then 
they used the mimeograph in the of- 
fice of the father of a member to run 
off a small number of blank petition 
forms. These they submitted to their 
friends and acquaintances for signing 
after discussion of the merits of Coun- 
cil-Manager government with them. 
No one could have been more sur- 
prised to find that their efforts met 
with definite success. Soon several 
hundred names were attached to the 
petitions. 

So far all the work had been done 
by five or six members of the class 
committee quietly and on a strictly 
experimental basis. Naturally their 
enthusiasm grew so that they became 
anxious to enlist others and to extend 
the area of their operations. This 
they did by printing several hundred 
more petitions, organizing a central 
directing committee, and enrolling any 
pupils in the class and a few from 
other classes who wished to have a 
part in the venture. Thus fifty or 
sixty student workers were organized 
with teams of two or three students 
each going into all sections of the 
city to win converts and to procure 
signatures. 

The two daily newspapers of the 
community both favored the Council- 
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Manager plan and so gave the workers 
a goodly amount of publicity consist- 
ing of news articles, editorials, inter- 
views, and pictures. And genuine 
news items arising from the experi- 
ences of workers were not lacking. 
Two pupils working in the opposite 
side of town from their homes were 
slugged mysteriously one evening; city 
employees and other groups having a 
personal concern in the established 
government (commission type) be- 
sieged the teacher, school officials, 
and parents of workers with phone 
calls and visits of protest. These pro- 
tests were often accompanied by 
threats of further opposition or sab- 
otage of school policies. Petitions left 
in the usual public places, such as 
stores or clubs, disappeared or were 
mutilated on numerous occasions. 
Teachers and school officials issued 
statements denying any direct con- 
nection with the project, which was 
carried on entirely after school hours 
and, for the most part, on advice from 
parents and professional or business- 
men of the city. School officials did 
take the position, however, that it 
was not within their province to in- 
terfere or object in any way to the 
pupils’ activities. Some of them were 
much pleased both with the campaign 
to institute Council-Manager govern- 
ment in Prairie City and with the 
intense interest of pupils in an impor- 
tant civic movement. 

The student campaign continued 
for two or three months through the 
dead of winter which saw the tem- 
perature flirting with new low records, 
and snow which at times made streets 
almost impassable. Dances, bridge 
sessions, the movies, and other favorite 
diversions were relegated definitely to 
second place in the schedule of the 
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workers. Pupil teams appeared at 
neighborhood parties with arguments 
and petitions. Student leaders spoke 
at nearly every club, at civic and 
many social organizations, answered 
questions, and circulated more peti- 
tions. At one such club meeting a 
member offered the committee the 
use of a vacant room for office quar- 
ters next to his own offices in a down- 
town building. It was with great in- 
dustry that pupils found desks, chairs, 
typewriter, paper, etc., and fitted it 
out as a convenient location for the 
directing committee. Subcommittees 
and workers were enrolled in each of 
the other three senior high school 
bodies. These recruits proved most 
valuable in contacting citizens in their 
respective sections of the city. An- 
other surprise greeted the committee 
in the morning mail when a five dollar 
bill was received from an unsigned 
donor for defraying expenses. Dur- 
ing the period of activity other gifts 
were received amounting to a total 
of about forty dollars. Each member 
of the original group had contributed 
twenty cents to buy the paper used 
in mimeographing petitions and to cut 
the first stencil used. 

Opposition of adult groups has al- 
ready been mentioned. One such 
group withdrew the use of its audito- 
rium in which the student committee 
had arranged to address a labor meet- 
ing. An opposition group of pupils 
was also organized which got appro- 
priate newspaper publicity. It tried 
to influence the public against signing 
petitions, and other pupils against 
working in the campaign. The rela- 
tions between these pupil groups were 
those of earnest, but fair-minded op- 
ponents. The whole movement re- 
ceived notice in at least two national 
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magazines. Later a speaker from the 
National Municipal League was 
brought in to spend three or four 
weeks discussing problems of local gov- 
ernment at the public forum meetings. 

The student campaign for Council- 
Manager government in Prairie City 
continued for about three months. In 
all about 6,000 signatures to petitions 
were collected, of which 9,700 were 
legally required. These signed peti- 
tions were turned over to an adult 
citizens’ organization which had for 
several years favored Council-Manager 
government, and they formed the 
basis of a more extensive effort a short 
time later. It should be emphasized 
that, although interest in a reformed 
city government grew naturally out 
of class study of this vital social prob- 
lem, the school took no part in or- 
ganizing, promoting or hampering the 
pupil campaign in the community. 
Pupil campaign committees made their 
own plans, discussed their problems as 
full-fledged citizens with leaders of the 
community, and found ways of exe- 
cuting their decisions. They showed 
those interested in the Council-Man- 
ager plan that the necessary signatures 
for a special election could be gotten, 
and that the proposal had a real chance 
for success at the polls. In the mean- 
time, the class as a group had moved 
on to other fields to be investigated 
in their American Problems course, 
soon after the city campaign had got- 
ten under way. 

Unusual and valuable as were these 
services, there were far greater gains 
to the students concerned. They 
learned at first hand about practical 
city government as it actually exists. 
For example, that many business and 
professional men will proclaim their 
disapproval of ineffective government, 
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but will refuse to sign a public peti- 
tion or to help remedy civic ills. Too 
often it is not “good business”; that 
city officers usually are content to 
perform their required duties in a 
more or less earnest manner, but keep 
clear of other larger opportunities to 
improve conditions; that minority 
pressure groups oppose any govern- 
mental change which might endanger 
their influence in strategic positions, 
and that these groups often have great 
strength; that civic conditions and 
proposals for change may be grossly 
misrepresented were obvious. As cam- 
paigners, they met new personal an- 
gles and arguments which are not in- 
cluded in any text. They noted how 
specific proposals are applicable to 
local conditions. They saw at first 
hand the ramifications which extend 
from one important phase of govern- 
ment to other seemingly unrelated 
phases, and into economic and social 
situations. They realized, as no other 
means could have taught, the need 
for thorough organization on the part 
of the forces of good government, 
and that such organization can bring 
successful results through democratic 
majority action. Such lessons are in- 
valuable for later effective citizenship. 

Many incidental benefits were also 
evident. These included experience in 
speaking and answering objections 
raised directly by others; acquaintance 
with community leaders; opportunity 
to see how local clubs were organized, 
together with their interest in civic 
affairs. Certainly an increased respect 
was attained for pupil workers among 
their families and other acquaintances. 
Leisure time activities and the duties 
of citizenship in a democratic society 
also took on new meaning. These are 
the kinds of experiences so easily 
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missed by adolescents in our busy, 
commercialized social order. 

There was a most interesting after- 
math to this pupil effort for reform 
in government. The adult citizens of 
the community were aroused and re- 
ceptive to the proposed change. The 
nonpartisan citizens’ committee which 
received the petitions with 6,000 sign- 
ers proceeded to a vigorous campaign. 
In November, 1936, a city-wide mass 
meeting was addressed by the Secre- 
tary of the National Municipal League. 
Within a year petitions for a special 
election on Council-Manager govern- 
ment bearing over 16,000 signatures 
were submitted to the city authorities. 
The special election was called for 
February 12, 1938. All clubs, civic 
organizations, and many social and 
church groups discussed their city 
government, and heard numerous 


speakers from other cities. Commu- 


nity leaders gave liberally of their time 
and support to the campaign for or 


against the proposed change. During 
the two months preceding the elec- 
tion, over 100 meetings were held in 
every section of the city, sometimes 
five or six in one evening. Thus 
pupils nearly two years later bene- 
fited from the earlier movement in 
their opportunity to observe the con- 
duct of a special election and the 
methods used to influence voters in 
deciding a specific major issue. 
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The special election on February 12, 
although a holiday, brought out a 
record vote. The proposal was de- 
feated by a ratio of three to two in 
votes—16,000 to 23,000. The ‘west 
end,” around the high school where 
the agitation originated two years 
previously, supported the Council- 
Manager plan heavily; the largest 
number of favorable votes was polled 
in the precinct where the school is 
located. On March 15, one month 
later, at the regular city election all 
of the three members of the Commis- 
sion government who opposed the 
Council-Manager plan were voted out 
of office. Many of the same issues 
were foremost in the later elections, 
among them, notably the charge that 
the Commission was boss-controlled. 
It is the general consensus of opinion 
that citizens are more alert than for- 
merly, understand much more clearly 
how their city government operates, 
and that civic affairs are in a far 
healthier condition. 

We do not advocate promoting such 
a community activity for other high 
school groups. The time for such ac- 
tion might not be ripe in Prairie City 
again for several years. But other 
effective opportunities can be found; 
in fact, can hardly be dodged. Pupil 
participation in important community 
affairs is wholly practicable and should 
result in benefits both to the school 
and to the whole community affected. 











WORK AS EDUCATION: AN EXPERIMENT 


By ORMSBEE W. ROBINSON 


Ethical Culture Schools, New York City 


aie Is variously described 
these days in terms of its prospects, 
its shortcomings, its rapid decline, its 
vulnerability, or its sins and weak- 
nesses. Less spectacular have been the 
groping attempts in various areas of 
social organization to work out ways 
of building fundamental patterns of 
behavior that would insure the sta- 
bility and growth of the democratic 
process. Thus the problem of democ- 
racy, and of American democracy in 
particular, is becoming the central and 
absorbing task of education. The 
school is interpreting its assignment 
not only in terms of student govern- 
ment, of faculty organization, of par- 
ent and school relationships, but also 
in the basic organization of the cur- 
riculum. A growing emphasis is 
placed on the necessity of bringing the 
young person into active community 
relationships. 

One method toward the accom- 
plishment of this result is through the 
work camp or some modification of 
its procedure. Hard work as a fun- 
damental educational experience has 
been more or less ignored by the 
schools. A tremendous amount of 
energy has been expended on the ath- 
letic fields, but to direct that energy 
and spirit toward constructive com- 
munity activity has seemed alien to 
the needs of the adolescent. Work 
can bring the boy or girl into a real 
relationship with the adult commu- 
nity. At a time when he needs to 


test himself as a person and to give 


of himself for others he finds in our 
modern society almost insuperable ob- 
stacles to overcome. Unemployment 





closes opportunities formerly available 
to youth; modern urban life makes no 
provision for any very vital participa- 
tion with adults in the process of 
making a living, and soon. The story 
is familiar, but the problem remains. 
How can one bring the young person 
into a realistic contact with the life 
of his or anyone else’s community? It 
is a problem that for good or evil has 
been inherited by the school as one 
phase of the wider and more inclusive 
problem of American democracy. 

As an experiment in this direction 
the Commission on Secondary School 
Curriculum of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association this past summer 
sponsored a work camp. Twenty-five 
young people (fourteen boys and 
eleven girls) were selected from many 
applicants from private and public 
schools in the New York area to spend 
the summer at the Hudson Guild 
Farm operated for the benefit of young 
people and families from New York’s 
Chelsea neighborhood house, Hudson 
Guild. On the Farm there was work 
that needed to be done that had both 
economic and social utility, and that 
could not otherwise have been ac- 
complished because of lack of financial 
resources. Equally important, there 
were adequate recreational facilities; 
important mining, agricultural and 
industrial centers were within easy 
driving distance so as to assure a se- 
ries of trips and surveys; and the man- 
agement and members of the Farm 
community were sympathetic to the 
project and understood the needs of 
young people. 
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The central project was the re- 
habilitation of an old farm house that 
had served as a home for vacationing 
families. If it were to take its place 
with the other cottages, it had to be 
replastered, painted inside and out, 
wired for electricity, the windows re- 
paired, floors done over, and so on. 
In many ways the task of rebuilding is 
more difficult than making a fresh 
start and it required a degree of pa- 
tience that was trying to some of the 
campers. The job took eight weeks to 
complete. Out of the experience a 
deep respect developed for the skills 
of the plasterer, plumber, carpenter, 
and other building craftsmen. Also, 
out of it grew a realization of the 
interdependence of functions. If the 
man who repaired the old lathing 
fell down on his job, the plasterer 
found it difficult to do a finished job. 
If the painter was careless or thought- 
less, the person who was assigned to 
clean up was faced with a most un- 
pleasant task. If a person did not fol- 
low the directions of the skilled fore- 
man who directed the work, waste 
and delay followed. As the work de- 
veloped through the summer there was 
a steady growth of a spirit of co- 
operation, and, in the words of the 
campers, they came to realize that 
even the simplest jobs are skilled jobs. 

Another project involved working 
at the barn and in the fields. Quot- 
ing from the campers’ Log, “milk, be- 
fore working on the farm, had seemed 
to most of us something that the 
milkman brought every morning. But 
now we connect milk with pails, hay, 
machines, fences, and last, but not 
least, manure.” Closely related was 
the forestry work. Some land was 
prepared for reforestation; other land 
for the extension of the available pas- 
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ture so as to permit an expansion of 
the agricultural activities. 

As one means of coming into inti- 
mate contact with the members of 
the Farm community, our group also 
participated in the running of a nurs- 
ery group. Besides learning much 
about the families the campers found 
that “individually, the children are 
not easy to handle, for they can say 
“no” to us and receive no punish- 
ment. At home they have two alterna- 
tives: they obey, or they are spanked. 
However, we tried to win their con- 
fidence and have them obey us with- 
out using force. This was sometimes 
quite trying. Most of us enjoyed 
working with the children, but we 
found out that even if it did not have 
half the amount of physical work of a 
job like forestry, it left us just as 
fatigued.” 

There were, of course, the more 
“‘menial” tasks as well—K.P., clean- 
up, laundry, and so on. It was in- 
teresting and significant that in con- 
nection with such chores as peeling 
potatoes and washing socks a new 
sense of values also developed. They 
were not only in many cases new ex- 
periences, but involved overcoming 
rather deep prejudices concerning such 
work. Preparation of meals, laundry, 
etc., came to be recognized as skilled 
occupations. 

Supplementing the work which was 
central to the experiment was a leisure 
time program—music, baseball, dis- 
cussions several times a week. Also 
should be stressed the value of the 
trips mentioned early in the article. 
Seeing men at work deep in slate 
quarries, over boiling vats of dye, run- 
ning looms, reduced to robots even on 
a modern dairy farm became more real 
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because the young people themselves 
were “workers.” 

It should be emphasized that the 
core of the work camp experience is 
cooperative living. As a means to 
making such a pattern of life effective 
there is the common task in which 
the different abilities and skills find 
a central meaning and significance. 

More specifically, such a project 
develops the latent or partially devel- 
oped aptitudes of the individuals; it 
provides a laboratory for testing of 
social theory; and it offers a way out 
of the dilemma of youth—how can 
one prove oneself in the community 
when one is unable to receive a pe- 
cuniary return? That progress was 
made toward these more limited goals 
was illustrated by the increased self- 
confidence that became apparent as 
the work progressed, by the quality 
of the discussions both among them- 
selves and with visiting experts as 
to the problems of the farmer, the 
industrial worker, the milk industry, 
the A.A.A., etc., and by the sense of 
individual satisfaction expressed on the 
completion of the work. 

Translated in terms of the school 
curriculum, it seems to me the ex- 
periment points to the “social cen- 
tered” school in contrast to the “child 
centered” school. We emphasized the 
group and its goals in all our activi- 
ties, but at the same time we were 
gratified that such an emphasis was 
always interpreted with an understand- 
ing of and a concern for individual 
needs and differences. The integrity 
and unity of the group, however, was 
the basic criteria not only on the job, 
but in the planning and execution 
of social activities. The school desir- 
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ing such an experience for its pupils 
could start by developing voluntary 
projects on its own buildings and 
grounds; the next step might be a 
series of week-end trips to some lo- 
cality where work needed to be done 
that was not too complicated or ex- 
tensive. Another possibility would be 
to transfer a group of students for a 
month more or less with a skeleton 
staff of classroom teachers. In this 
instance a more substantial amount of 
work could be accomplished, hours 
could be arranged to carry on regular 
studies, and surveys could be made 
in the surrounding communities under 
the direction of the teachers of the 
social and natural sciences. Work 
similar to this is being done, I am 
sure, in many localities, but I think 
it could be made more significant if 
the feature of work were to be made 
central, the other academic and social 
activities contributing by making ex- 
plicit its significance in the minds of 
those participating. 

Finally, may I emphasize the need 
for careful orientation. Most tech- 
niques are ethically neutral. Today 
we are confronted with the problem 
of strengthening the democratic vi- 
sion, of demonstrating the value of 
personality through vital experiences 
with people, or promoting a positive 
attitude toward the encouragement of 
differences as a basis for individual and 
community growth. To this end lead- 
ership must be carefully selected and 
the work so organized as to embody 
the use of the intelligence and imag- 
ination of all concerned. Emerson’s 
conception of Man Thinking as a sym- 


_ bol of democracy is extended to in- 


clude Man Working. 

































































































































































FUNCTIONAL MATHEMATICS FOR COLLEGE FRESHMEN? 


By CLEON C. RICHTMEYER 
Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, Michigan 


I. A PREVIOUS study? the writer 
pointed out that college freshmen 
show a distinct lack of skills and 
knowledges in fundamental facts and 
processes of arithmetic, and that there 
is a considerable body of mathemat- 
ical material which should function in 
the life of the prospective teacher. 
This paper will describe a course in 
remedial and functional mathematics 
for college freshmen built upon math- 
ematical needs validated in the afore- 
mentioned study. 

For the remedial program, a series 
of eleven tests in arithmetic funda- 
mentals was formulated. Standards 
were set up for passing the tests and 
students required to meet these stand- 
ards before obtaining credit in the 
course. The list of tests follows, to- 
gether with a brief statement of con- 
tent and the standards set for passing. 

Test I. Addition. Contains twen- 
ty-six items in addition of integers. 
Time limit: ten minutes; twenty-six 
items completed; not more than two 
errors. 

Test II. Subtraction. Contains 
twenty-four items in subtraction of 
integers. Time limit: five minutes; 
twenty-four items completed; not 
more than two errors. 

Test III. Multiplication. ‘Twenty 
items in multiplication of integers. 
Time limit: ten minutes; seventeen 
items completed; not more than two 
errors. 


1A Summary of ‘‘A Course in Remedial and 
Functional Mathematics for College Freshmen.”’ 
Unpublished Doctor’s Field Study, Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado, 
1938. 

2Richtmeyer, C. C. ‘‘Functional Mathematical 
Needs of Teachers.’’ Journal of Experimental 
Education. June, 1938. 


Test IV. Division. Eighteen items 
in long and short division of integers. 
Time limit: ten minutes; seventeen 
items completed; not more than two 
errors. 

Test V. Common Fractions. Forty- 
seven items including addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division 
of common fractions; reduction of 
fractions, comparison of fractions 
with different denominators. No time 
limit; forty-seven items completed, 
not more than three errors. 

Test VI. Decimal Fractions. Sixty 
items including addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division of decimal 
fractions; location of decimal point; 
changing from common to decimal 
fractions and vice versa; comparison 
of decimal fractions. No time limit; 
all items completed with not more 
than four errors. 

Test VII. Percentage. Sixty-five 
items including expressing common 
and decimal fractions as per cents; 
expressing per cents as common and 
decimal fractions; finding a per cent 
of a number; finding what per cent 
one number is of another; finding a 
number when a per cent of it is 
known; simple linear equations. No 
time limit; all items completed; not 
more than five errors. 

Test VIII. Denominate Numbers. 
Fifty items including weight measure, 
linear measure, square measure, vol- 
ume measure, time, temperature, met- 
ric system, and angle measure. No 
time limit; all items completed; not 
more than three errors. 

Test IX. Ratio, Proportion, and 
Averages. Thirty items, including 
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finding ratios of like and unlike quan- 
tities; averages of like and unlike 
quantities; solution of simple equa- 
tions in proportion form; setting up 
proportions from sets of similar fig- 
ures and solving. No time limit; all 
items completed; not more than three 
errors. 

Test X. Geometric Measurements. 
Forty items, including definitions, 
formulas, pythagorean theorem, find- 
ing circumference, areas, and volumes. 
No time limit; all items completed; 
not more than four errors. 

Test XI. Reading and Writing 
Numbers. Forty items including writ- 
ing numbers in words and figures; 
rounding off large numbers and deci- 
mals; and meaning of number names. 
No time limit; all items completed; 
not more than two errors. 

The remaining items of the vali- 
dated list of mathematical needs were 
organized into six units. A brief out- 
line of the material contained in the 
units follows: 

Unit I. Graphs and Statistical Meas- 
ures. Importance of graphs; purposes 
for which graphs are made; types of 
graphs; rules for making graphs; limi- 
tations of graphic representation; ex- 
ercises in making graphs; uses of sta- 
tistics; meanings of common statistical 
terms; exercises illustrating meanings 
of statistical terms. 

Unit II. Problem Solving. Pur- 
pose in studying elementary mathe- 
matics; nature of problems; causes of 
failure in problem solving; how may 
difficulties be diagnosed; abilities nec- 
essary to solve problems; improvement 
of ability to solve problems; analytic 


and synthetic methods of problem. 


solving; graphic methods; steps in 
problem solving; exercises in solving 
problems of various types. 
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Unit III. Use of Tables. Meaning 
of powers and roots; methods of ex- 
tracting square and cube roots; exer- 
cises in extracting roots and raising 
to powers; problems which necessi- 
tate finding powers and roots; mean- 
ing of reciprocal and use of reciprocal 
tables; use of logarithm tables to sim- 
plify computation in multiplication, 
division, powers, and roots. 

Unit IV. Some Social and Economic 
Applications of Arithmetic. 

1. Budgeting. What is a budget? 
Kinds of budgets; Engel’s laws; pro- 
portions of incomes spent for various 
purposes; budget equations; difficul- 
ties of keeping a budget; problems in 
setting up budgets. 

2. Insurance. What is insurance? 
Why is it desirable? Kinds of insur- 
ance; types of life insurance, annuities, 
pensions, etc.; factors determining 
cost of insurance; soundness of in- 
surance; meanings of various terms 
used in connection with insurance; 
solution of problems in connection 
with insurance. 

3. Investments. Why save money? 
Ways in which money may be invest- 
ed; characteristics of “safe” invest- 
ments; stocks and bonds; building and 
loan companies; meanings of terms 
used in connection with investment 
procedures; solution of problems. 

4. Taxes. Why do we have taxes? 
Types of taxes; who pays taxes; who 
levies taxes; what are they spent for; 
characteristics of a just tax; problems 
in taxation. 

Unit V. Installment Buying. 

1. Short-term Installment Buying. 
Finance charges; methods of comput- 
ing approximate rates of interest 
charged; arithmetic progressions; der- 
ivation of formulas for computing 
rates of interest; application of for- 
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mulas to problems; rates charged in 
rates charged r mail- 


local stores; 
order houses. 

2. Long-term Installment Buying. 
Geometric progressions; compound in- 
terest and present value tables; an- 
nuity tables; application to problem 
in installment buying; F. H. A. plan 
of financing construction of houses. 

3. General Discussion. What is in- 
stallment selling? History of install- 
ment selling; extent of installment 
selling; finance companies; advantages 
and disadvantages of installment buy- 
ing. 

Unit VI. 
ematics. 

1. The Nature of Mathematics. 
What is mathematics? How did it 
develop? Inductive and deductive 
reasoning; hypotheses axioms, postu- 
lates; values to be derived from the 
study of mathematics. 

2. Arithmetic. Operations of arith- 
metic; principle of position; impor- 
tance of the zero; development of 
arithmetic; number bases; rational, ir- 
rational, negative, and imaginary 
numbers; cardinal and ordinal uses of 
number; numerology. 

3. Algebra. Reasons for algebra 
and its symbolism; formulas for solv- 
ing equations; ““Nouns,” “Verbs,” and 
other “facts of speech” in mathemat- 
ics; number games solved by algebra. 

4. Geometry. Nature of geometry; 
historical development; ancient prob- 
lems solved by geometry; shadow- 
reckoning. 

5. Trigonometry. Factors leading 
to the development of trigonometry; 
definitions of sine, cosine, and tangent; 
ancient uses of trigonometry; solu- 
tion of problems. 

6. Analytic Geometry. Analytic 
geometry a combination of algebra 


Appreciation of Math- 
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and geometry; analytic geometry 
compared to latitude and longitude 
system of locating points; formulas 
for finding lengths and midpoints of 
line segments; curves in nature. 

7. The Calculus. The fundamental 
notions of the differential and integral 
calculus; meaning of symbols and 
definitions for limits, derivatives, and 
integrals; applications of derivatives 
and integrals. 

8. Uses of Mathematics. Make a 
comprehensive list of the uses of 
mathematics. 

9. Mathematics for Recreation. 
Arithmetical recreations; algebraic 
recreations; geometric recreations; 
recreations in trigonometry, analytics, 
and calculus; mechanical recreations; 
magic squares; unicursal problems; 
bee cells; calendars; four-color prob- 
lem; paradoxes and fallacies. 

The course as outlined above was 
taught to eighty-two freshmen at 
Central State Teachers College during 
the year 1937-1938. The class met 
twice a week throughout the year and 
carried three term-hours credit. By 
the end of the year all but five of the 
eighty-two students had met the re- 
quired standards on all eleven of the 
remedial tests. These five students 
failed to pass the tests mainly because 
they were not persistent in their reme- 
dial work. 

Pre-tests and end-tests were given 
on each of the six units in functional 
mathematics. Significant gains* were 
made by the group as a whole on all 
units. From the standpoint of mas- 
tery of the units, however, the results 
were not satisfactory, the per cent 


®Detailed results including copies of the units 
and tests used are found in Richtmeyer, C. C., 

“‘“A Course in Remedial and Functional Math- 
ematics for College Freshmen.’’ Copies of the 
complete study are on file in the library at 
Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colorado. 
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mastery* ranging from seventeen on 
Unit VI to sixty-six on Unit Ia 
(graphs). To insure better mastery 
of the units it is suggested that defi- 
nite standards be set up for passing 
the units, and that grades given in 
the course be based upon the number 
of units thus mastered. 

An evaluation sheet filled out by 
the students indicated that on the 


‘Per cent of mastery is defined as the ratio of 
the median score on the end-test to the possible 
score on the test. 


The Society for Curriculum Study 
has at present several committees at 
work investigating various phases of 
curriculum activities and exploring 
possibilities for the reorganization of 
the curriculum. 

One of these committees is on Sec- 
ondary Education in a Unified Pro- 
gram. A subcommittee at work on 
one phase of this plan is preparing a 
brief monograph on procedural prin- 
ciples which administrative officers and 
faculty members might follow in 
planning a reorganized program of 
secondary education which would be 
an integral and appropriate part of a 
total program of community educa- 
tion. The bulletin will deal with the 


methods of curriculum derivation and - 


organization, methods of social inter- 
pretation and lay participation, and 
methods of evaluation. 


NEW COMMITTEES OF THE SOCIETY 
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whole the remedial and functional 
programs were satisfactory from their 
standpoint. Revisions of the test on 
geometric measurements (Remedial 
test X) and of the unit on tables 
(Unit III) were suggested by many 
students. 

It is hoped that the course here out- 
lined may serve as the basis for a real- 
ly functional course in mathematics 
for college freshmen. 


At present a Committee for Home 
and Family Life, which is a joint proj- 
ect with the Department of Home 
Economics of the National Education 
Association, has recently been formed 
to study the values desired for in- 
clusion of home and family life ma- 
terials in the curriculum and the ways 
in which schools may aid in an edu- 
cational program concerned with home 
and family life. 

A Committee on Pre-Service and 
In-Service Preparation of Teachers has 
been designed to make an intensive 
study on teacher education problems 
in the United States. A committee 
called the Rural Education Commit- 
tee proposes to review the founda- 
tions of rural community life and to 
study the present challenges to the 
development of an adequate program 
of rural education. 
































































































SHORT ARTICLES 


CURRICULUM CONSTRUCTION 
IN ILLINOIS 


By CHARLES C. STADTMAN 


Illinois Department of Public Instruction 


Curriculum work in Illinois centers 
for the time being around the rural 
schools. Several conditions have per- 
suaded the State Curriculum Steering 
Committee to focus attention on im- 
proving instruction in the rural 
schools. Among these are: the need 
of a continuous underlying philosophy 
for all levels of instruction; the ab- 
sence of adequate supervising facilities 
for rural education; recognition of 
the need for elementary school im- 
provement as a basis for further im- 
provement in the higher levels of edu- 
cation; the practice of specialized in- 
struction in the high schools which 
makes curriculum improvement on 
the secondary level difficult without 
having first laid the groundwork lower 
down. 

Two bulletins have been issued to 
date: Curriculum Bulletin Number 
One, outlining the principles under- 
lying the whole program, published 
by the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion; The Rural School Curriculum 
Guide, a report of the Rural Education 
Committee, issued in tentative mime- 
ographed form to curriculum workers 
only and not for general distribution 
until revised and printed. 

The curriculum guide is designed 
to aid administrators and rural ele- 
mentary teachers in developing im- 
proved courses of study for the rural 
schools. It is in no way a course of 
study, but rather a bulletin of sug- 
gestions for improving instruction in 
the rural schools. The guide was de- 
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veloped by five committees from the 
five teachers’ colleges, working on dif- 
ferent instructional areas and follow- 
ing certain patterns laid down by the 
Rural Education Committee. It con- 
tains suggestions as to content and 
methods with samples of work done 
in some of the best rural schools. 

Three general principles form the 
basis upon which the curriculum for 
the rural schools will be developed: 

1. Subject material has been con- 
solidated into five areas of instruction, 
namely, the social sciences, the natural 
sciences, the fine and applied arts, the 
language arts, and mathematics. This 
reduces the number of specific sub- 
jects taught from about fourteen to 
five without eliminating any essential 
content material. This arrangement 
minimizes the number of classes a 


rural teacher is compelled to conduct 
in her daily program. 

2. It is recommended that the tra- 
ditional eight grade levels in the rural 
school be reduced *o three, namely, 
the Primary, the Intermediate, and the 


Advanced levels. Taking advantage 
of the fact that one of a child’s best 
teachers is another child, it is suggested 
that so far as possible all the pupils 
in each of these levels be instructed 
in one group. This will further re- 
duce the number of classes in the daily 
program. 

3. In order that the work of in- 
struction in the school might be made 
more effective, the rural school curric- 
ulum guide has been set up on the 
unit plan of instruction rather than 
the page-by-page procedure now in 
use in the majority of the rural schools. 
By this method all of the activities in 
a certain group, say the primary group, 
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will be centered around a unit of con- 
tent which is of particular interest 
to the pupils involved, and all phases 
of this content will be taken up as 
they naturally lend themselves to a 
study of the material being considered. 
There is no suggestion that the pupils 
will become the sole determinants of 
a school program, but rather that they 
will be led by the teacher into experi- 
ences essential and worth while in such 
a way as to utilize the natural interest 
children manifest. 

The new curriculum guide consists 
of criteria for planning units, sug- 
gested content which affords centers 
of interest around which units of in- 
struction can be developed for each 
developmental level, sample planned 
units, and bibliography. In the areas, 
such as mathematics and a large por- 
tion of the language arts, where the 
content does not offer a center of in- 
terest around which a unit of instruc- 
tion can be developed successfully, 
content, objectives, and methods of 
instruction are suggested. Correlation 
and integration have been effected in 
a much more satisfactory manner than 
is accomplished in the traditional 
school curriculum, and the average 
number of classes in a rural school 
maintaining instruction for all grade 
levels has been reduced to approxi- 
mately seventeen, depending, of course, 
upon the manner in which the pro- 
gram is introduced. 

In addition to the development of a 
guide by means of which adequate 
courses of study may be developed in 
the various counties of the state, plans 
are under way to offer leadership and 


supervision for those schools which at- . 


tempt the new program. It is not 
intended that all schools shall imme- 
diately adopt the program suggested in 
the curriculum guide, but rather that 
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tryout schools be established in each 
county in which the program may be 
developed further under careful super- 
vision. 

Committees consisting of county 
superintendents, rural school teachers, 
and college instructors have been as- 
signed the task of revising the cur- 
riculum guide. A committee on in- 
tegration has also been given the 
responsibility of correlating the work 
of the various areas of instruction and 
designing the form for printing. 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR 
FARM BOYS 


By V. G. MARTIN 
Mississippi State College 

During the last three years, a con- 
siderable number of teachers in Mis- 
sissippi have been experimenting with 
a new course in agriculture for high 
school boys. The basic considerations 
on which this program is set up are: 
1. in terms of a community farming 
interests; 2. in terms of home farm 
interests; and 3. in terms of the indi- 
vidual boy’s interests. 

In terms of the community farm- 
ing interests, type of farming, conser- 
vation needs, and farm improvement 
needs are considered. In terms of the 
home farm interests these same factors 
are also considered. With respect to 
the individual boy’s interest the first 
consideration is a visualized future 
farm. The second is the selection of 
a present farm business in which the 
boy may now engage, and the listing 
of the abilities which will be required 
for success in this business. Finally, 
all the activities, including the present 
farm business, which may be neces- 
sary for acquiring the desired abilities 
are considered. 
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Such a program aims to develop the 
abilities which are necessary for suc- 
cess in farming and living the life of 
a farmer through participation in ac- 
tivities found in the boy’s present 
farm business on the home farm and 
in terms of the farming interests of 
the community in which the boy lives. 
Such a program places primary em- 
phasis on the growth through activi- 
ties which, when carried out, will re- 
sult in a threefold improvement of 
farming conditions: in the boy’s own 
farm business; on his home farm; and 
in the farming of the community in 
general. 

This type of program assumes that 
the right type of development in 
training farm boys for farming will 
result in improving the general farm 
conditions in the area where the boy 
resides. It emphasizes local and indi- 
vidual adaptation. It is unlikely that 
such a program would be identical in 
any two communities or with any two 
individual boys even in the same com- 
munity. 

After school opens the boys make 
studies of their home farms, and study 
the information which the teacher has 
gathered on the farms of the commu- 
nity in general. From the beginning 
each boy is directed to set up an in- 
dividual training program for himself. 
When this program is set up, it be- 
comes the individual boy’s course of 
study and activity program. 

The first class activity is entitled 
“Developing the Bases for My Train- 
ing Program.” Upon the completion 


of this, the boys proceed immediately 
to set up their individual programs. 
At this point the teacher develops with 
the boys the selection of abilities 
which will constitute their program 
In this, as in all other 


objectives. 
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steps, complete participation by all 
members of the class is stressed. This 
is always a very interesting step and 
is actively participated in by the boys. 

Each boy then completes his own 
activity program and evaluates it ac- 
cording to the previously determined 
standards. Many boys find that the 
farm business and activity program 
previously decided upon fall short of 
meeting the standards set up by the 
class. In such cases the boy finds 
himself in the situation of being re- 
sponsible for expanding his activity 
program in order that he may comply 
with requirements and standards which 
he and other members of the class 
have set up themselves. 

From this point on, each boy gath- 
ers information and carries out prac- 
tices which are pertinent to his pro- 
gram. As he proceeds month by 
month, he prepares a calendar of work 
for each month. A very large part 
of the training program consists of 
activities in which the boys actually 
engage. For purposes of guidance each 
boy is given a set of guide sheets in- 
cluding schedules for gathering data 
and keeping records of activities. 

1 
W. P. A. ADULT EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM SERVICE 
By MILDRED J. WIESE 
Specialist in Curriculum and Teacher 
- Education 

November 1 marked the close of 
the first year of operation of the Sec- 
tion on Curriculum and Teacher Edu- 
cation in the federal office of the 
Education Program of the Works 
Progress Administration. 

This section was designed to serve 
in the field of curriculum and teacher 
education as a center for the collec- 
tion, classification, evaluation, and cir- 
culation of materials, as a source of 
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written aid to the program through 
correspondence and technical bulletins, 
as an advisory and consultation service 
to the states, as a center of contacts 
with other national agencies interested 
in adult education and as a clearing- 
house of information and of materials 
produced in the field. 

A materials file has been developed 
and all bulletins and curriculum ma- 
terials sent in from the states, as well 
as certain materials from other sources, 
are classified by subject fields as well 
as by states, catalogued and filed for 
ready reference. 

Government and private agencies 
have been contacted and plans for 
cooperation developed. As a result of 
these contacts materials such as those 
of the National Park Service, the CCC, 
Social Security Board, the Town Hall 
of New York City, the National 
Planning Board, and many others have 
been distributed to the states. Mate- 
rials developed in State programs 
which might be useful or suggestive 
to other states were assembled and re- 
distributed. While statistics are not 
necessarily significant, it may be in- 
teresting to know that during the past 
year this section has distributed to 
each state director forty-four individ- 
ual items of carefully-selected cur- 
riculum or teacher education material 
in addition to three sets of pamphlets 
which totaled seventy-five additional 
items. In cooperation with NYA sets 
of the books published by the National 
Home Library Foundation were made 
available to teachers. 

Two major bulletins in the tech- 
nical series, Aids to Teachers of Lit- 
eracy, Naturalization and Elementary 
Subjects for Adults, and Conferences 
for the Education of Teachers were 
prepared, and three bibliographies, 
Bibliography for Teachers of Adult 
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Education, Bibliography on Family 
Life Education, and A Selected Bib- 
liography of Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials on Negro Education, were dis- 
tributed. 

Two new technical series bulletins 
are now ready for mimeographing. 
The first is one of a series of two in 
the field of guidance, in which much 
interest has recently been shown. 
These bulletins will acquaint super- 
visors and instructors throughout the 
country with the basic principles, pro- 
cedures, and methods of adult guid- 
ance. One, entitled Guiding the Adult 
Learner, brings home to teachers in 
an interesting, practical way how they 
may function as guides of adult learn- 
ers and explains methods and proce- 
dures which instructors can incorpo- 
rate in their everyday practice. This 
will be available shortly. The second 
guidance bulletin, Organizing an Adult 
Guidance Program, will tell supervisors 
and directors how to plan and initiate 
guidance programs suited to their own 
facilities and resources. 

In the foundation fields, a new bul- 
letin on The Preparation of Reading 
Materials for Adult Education in the 
Foundation Fields is designed to pro- 
vide specific help to teachers or pro- 
grams developing reading lessons in 
all phases of adult interest for readers 
of limited education. It suggests a 
cooperative publications program and 
presents tentative standards for con- 
tent, grading, and writing the needed 
materials, 

Advisory and consultation service 
to the states has during this past year 
involved two trips around the coun- 


try, one to assist in regional confer- 


ences, and another to observe and as- 
sist in the summer teacher conferences 
either at preliminary planning meet- 
ings or at the conferences themselves. 
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AIMS AND OBJECTIVES IN 
RECENT COURSES 
OF STUDY 
By FELIX H. ULLRICH 
University of San Antonio 

In order to determine to what ex- 
tent aims, objectives, and similar cur- 
riculum aids are found in recently 
published courses of study, a total of 
two hundred courses of study were 
analyzed, all of which were published 
during 1930-1936, inclusive. The 
term aim as used in this study refers to 
those broad goals, purposes, or func- 
tions of organized education as a 
whole or for any school administrative 
unit. Objectives, on the other hand, 
as used in this study, are considered 
synonymous with immediate or spe- 
cific goals. They indicate more spe- 
cifically than do aims what kind of 
activities pupils should engage in or 
what content or materials should be 
used. 

Few courses of study, 3.5 per cent 
of the total number, contain a state- 
ment of a philosophy of education. 
None of the junior high school state 
courses of study and 8.5 per cent of 
the junior high school city courses of 
study include a statement of the 
school’s philosophy of education. Only 
4.5 per cent of the total number of 
courses of study contain psychological 
principles. The percentage of courses 
of study containing guiding princi- 
ples is fairly uniform for each school 
administrative unit. Of the total 
number of courses of study, 12.5 per 
cent include guiding principles. Few 
courses of study, only four per cent, 
give suggestions on the use of the ob- 
jectives. Twenty-seven per cent of 
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the courses of study suggest methods 
of evaluation. 

Although only eight per cent of the 
total number of courses of study con- 
tain general aims of education, 22.5 
per cent of the elementary school state 
courses of study include general aims 
of education. Aims for the various 
school administrative units are found 
in fifteen per cent of the courses of 
study. 

The percentages of courses of study 
containing various types of objectives 
are as follows: general subject objec- 
tives, 66.5 per cent; general subject 
objectives for the grade level, forty- 
three per cent; topic or unit objec- 
tives, forty-three per cent; specific 
subject objectives for the school unit, 
7.5 per cent; specific subject objectives 
for the grade level, six per cent; other 


types of objectives, seven per cent. 
Approximately eighty per cent of 

the courses of study contain some 

form of objectives without including 


any aims of education. There is a 
marked tendency to include objectives 
when the general aims of education 
are stated in the course of study, for 
fifteen per cent of the courses of 
study contain aims and objectives, 
while only one per cent of the courses 
of study contain only aims. The most 
common combination of objectives 
found in recent courses of study is 
general subject objectives and topic or 
unit objectives. 

It is evident that the utilization 
of aims and objectives in connection 
with curriculum construction and 
public school courses of study is mak- 
ing significant progress. In con- 
trast with the year 1920, when objec- 
tives were practically unknown to 
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courses of study, today two-thirds of 
the recently published public school 
courses of study contain general sub- 
ject objectives; nearly one-half contain 
topic or unit objectives; and less than 
one out of twenty fail to contain some 
form of aim or objective. 
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CLEMENT, RaLpH Davin—A Philoso- 
phy for the Teaching of Art Ap- 
preciation. Pittsburgh, Pennsylva- 
nia: University of Pittsburgh, 1937. 
Doctor’s Dissertation. 

The lack of a satisfactory level of 
aesthetic taste among the members of 
our society and the neglect of aesthetic 
values in the curriculum have been 
matters of concern in recent years. 
Efforts to raise the level of aesthetic 
taste among the population, as far as 
schools are concerned, have been di- 
rected along two lines. One of these 
is exhibited in the emphasis placed 
upon creative activity as a way of 
teaching appreciation of art. The 
other is manifested in the idea that 
art appreciation should be taught by 
verbal analysis of media, techniques, 
and elements of art such as line, color, 
perspective, proportion, design, and 
the like. The study here reviewed is 
a systematic analysis and defense of 
the latter position from the standpoint 
of philosophy and psychology of art. 

The theoretical discussion that lies 
behind the practical conclusions of the 
study cannot be reviewed here. Suf- 
fice it to mention that space-time is 
brought forward as a unifying con- 
ception for art and as a criterion for 
art analysis. It is space-time that 
makes arts such as music and drama 
combinable, and that renders ‘art 
works similarly active and stimulat- 
ing to art experience.” 
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The art appreciation curriculum 
which is suggested would consist of 
art analysis and the history of art. 
The analysis of art would aim to help 
pupils acquire a knowledge of media, 
techniques, styles, elements, space- 
time, rhythm, and art unity. The 
history of art would be condensed into 
two courses: a survey course which 
would provide for analysis of works 
of art from prehistoric times to the 
present; and a course which would 
emphasize modern works and compare 
them with works from the past. 

B. O. S. 
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ALTHAUs, CarL B.—Curriculum Prac- 
tices and Curriculum Trends in 
Kansas Senior High Schools. Law- 
rence: University of Kansas, Bul- 
letin of Education. December, 1938. 
This study purports to describe cur- 

rent curriculum practices and to dis- 

cover trends in the development of 
the Kansas Senior High School Cur- 
riculum. The procedure followed was 
to tabulate the data regarding cur- 
riculum offerings and _ enrollments 
given in reports filed by the senior 
high school principals with the State 

Department of Education. The high 

schools of the state were placed into 

four classes, and data for five years, 

1924, 1927, 1930, 1933, and 1936, 

were tabulated and analyzed. 

The results of this study show that 
the high school curriculum is chang- 
ing rapidly. New subjects are being 
added in rapid succession and occa- 
sionally subjects are abandoned. Prac- 
tices in different classes of schools vary 


_ considerably, but in general, English, 


foreign languages, mathematics, and 
science, the traditional high school 
subjects, are losing ground, while 
some of the newer divisions of subject 
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matter, the commercial subjects, fine 
arts, industrial arts, and physical edu- 
cation, are gaining in prominence. 
History and social science and home 
economics are just about holding their 
own. Although the senior high school 
curriculum is changing rapidly, at the 
present time it is still rather tradi- 
tional in character. English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, science, his- 
tory, and social science still dominate 
the curriculum of the Kansas senior 
high schools. 
7 


CHRISTIANSON, HELEN — Bodily 
Rhythmic Movements of Young 
Children in Relation to Rhythm in 
Music. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1938. Doctor’s 
Dissertation. 

This is an exploratory study of the 
bodily rhythmic responses of nursery, 
kindergarten, and first-grade children 
to rhythmic music. Its purpose is to 
derive a satisfactory foundation of a 
curriculum in bodily movements based 
upon the viewpoint of child develop- 
ment as expressed in modern psychol- 
ogy. It is based upon the assumption 
that any art aspect of the curriculum 
can best be developed from a knowl- 
edge of the free and spontaneous re- 
sponses of children to that aspect. 

In general, the method employed 
was a systematic observation of the 
responses of children to rhythmic 
music. The observations were made 
systematically by means of a scale—a 
five-point device consisting of the fol- 
lowing aspects of observable responses 
to music: synchronization of move- 
ment; social-emotional responses as 
shown in facial expression, posture, 
and movement; dance patterns spon- 
taneously evolved; use of rhythm in 
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the dramatic expression of ideas; and 
verbal requests and comments. 

The musical selections which were 
used as potential curriculum materials 
consisted of one hundred instrumental 
pieces and fifty songs. During the 
experiment, these original selections 
were evaluated by specialists in child 
development, in music, and in the 
dance. 

The ratings by specialists were used 
in preliminary planning of materials 
and environmental settings. After 
such preliminary steps had been taken 
the functional curriculum, that is to 
say, what was actually done with and 
by the children, was based upon the 
interests, preferences, and wishes of 
the children as exhibited in their be- 
havior. In short, the functional cur- 
riculum, as contrasted to the potential 
curriculum represented by the opinions 
of specialists, was worked out in 
terms of the children’s behavior. 

Out of the study of children’s re- 
sponses was evolved a list of musical 
selections for each group of children. 
The selections were ranked in order 
of frequency of use in each group. 
The relation between the potential 
and the functional curriculums may 
be partly seen in the relation between 
the lists resulting from the judgment 
of specialists and the lists based upon 
frequency of use. In the kindergarten 
list, for example, twenty-five of the 
thirty-one selections were in the po- 
tential curriculum, that is, they had 
been rated as satisfactory by the spe- 
cialists. 

Teachers concerned with curricu- 
lum making on the pre-school, kinder- 
garten, and first-grade levels will do 


well to read chapters seven, eight, and 
nine. B.. Ou'S 
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EDUCATIONAL POLIcIES COMMISSION 
—The Purposes of Education in 
American Democracy. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Educational Policies 
Commission, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W. 1938. 157 pp. 50 cents. 
Acknowledging squarely that the 

basic social policy “accepted and en- 

dorsed by the American people is the 
continued striving toward the demo- 
cratic ideal,” the Educational Policies 

Commission leads from examination of 

the “minimum essentials of democ- 

racy” into consideration of educational 
purposes in an excellent new study 
entitled The Purposes of Education in 

American Democracy. 

These “minimum essentials,” says 
the commission, are concern for “the 
general welfare,” respect for “civil 
liberty,” belief in “the consent of the 
governed,” acceptance of “the appeal 
to reason,” and belief in “the pursuit 
of happiness.” As to purposes, “the 
general end of education in America 
at the present time is the fullest pos- 
sible development of the individual 
within the framework of our present 
industrialized democratic society.” 

What are “. . . the necessary and 
desirable elements of information, 
skill, habit, interest, and attitude which 
will most surely promote individual 
development and encourage democratic 
ways of living among the people of 
this country?” The commission 
groups the elements under four head- 
ings. The “objectives of self-realiza- 
tion” are the inquiring mind, speech, 
reading, writing, number, sight and 
hearing, health knowledge, health 
habits, public health, recreation, in- 
tellectual interests, esthetic interest, 
and character. The “objectives of 
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human relationship” are respect for 
humanity, friendships, cooperation, 
courtesy, appreciation of the home, 
conservation of the home, homemak- 
ing, and democracy in the home. The 
“objectives of economic efficiency” 
are work, occupational information, 
occupational choice, occupational ef- 
ficiency, occupational adjustment, oc- 
cupational appreciation, personal eco- 
nomics, consumer judgment, efficiency 
in buying, and consumer protection. 
The “objectives of civic responsibility” 
are social justice, social activity, so- 
cial understanding, critical judgment, 
tolerance, conservation, social applica- 
tion of science, world citizenship, law 
observance, economic literacy, political 
citizenship, and devotion to democ- 
racy. 

So bare an outline extracts merely 
the pith from a book distinguished for 
the distance it goes beyond “. . . ex- 
tremely broad generalizations which, 
for classroom procedure, could mean 
almost anything and therefore, mean 
almost nothing.” Continually the 
commission breaks down abstractions 
into subdivisions and details and pene- 
trating illustrations, then recapitulates 
so that the thread of the argument 
will not be lost. 

What emphases differentiate this 
book from the scores of studies of 
objectives in American education that 
have preceded it? For one thing, the 
nature and sources of educational ob- 
jectives are carefully examined, as be- 
fits a skeptical age. Ethical and moral 


distinctions are recognized as “the 


most potent and universal bases” in 
determining the objectives of educa- 
tion. Truths are treated as operation- 
al. Educational objectives are not 
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considered sacrosanct; in a changing 
world they vary with the structure 
of society—today with the great tech- 
nology, tomorrow with a new societal 
determinant. 

It is a sign of the intellectual fer- 
ment of the past few frenzied years 
that a commission which represents 
two educationally and socially con- 
servative bodies of educators in the 
United States issues a report which 
frequently takes an outspoken stand, 
by interpretation of the meaning of 
democracy, on issues some still deem 
disputable. For instance, of civil lib- 
erty we read, “Safeguarding democ- 
racy is no simple task, and many of 
its well-meaning friends are in the 
way of becoming its worst enemies. 
They would hamper freedom of speech, 
if those who disagree with them are 
speaking; they would persecute persons 
who suggest social innovations; they 
would place a halo of sanctity above 
prized political traditions. In other 
words, they would protect democracy 
by using the weapons of the dictator. 
It cannot be done that way.” Of con- 
troversial content in the curriculum 
we read, “An important function of 
education, as an agent of the general 
welfare, is to encourage a continuing 
and critical appraisal of the suitability 
of all existing social institutions to 
the needs of people in the current so- 
cial scene. . . . In a democracy... 
the schools neglect a proper duty if 
they fail to promote the general wel- 
fare by reducing the lag between so- 
cial institutions and human needs.” 
Later in the text “. . . they (young 
citizens) will need, among other 


things, to study all forms of govern- 
ment and economy, the advantages 
and disadvantages of each, honestly 
comparing one with another.” 


It is 
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good to find this viewpoint aggressive- 
ly stated, for education is too often 
apologetically on the defensive. 

Though, in general, courageous ap- 
plication of the meaning of democracy 
to modern life is the rule, the field of 
economics, so basic to contemporary 
thinking about the extension of de- 
mocracy, yields up some muted or 
mutilated ideas in the report. For 
instance, there is an entire section on 
the “objectives of economic effi- 
ciency,” with six items elaborated un- 
der the heading “the producer,” yet 
without one mention of words such 
as “labor union” or “economic and 
industrial democracy,” nor one trace 
of the concepts. Apparently the com- 
mission is placing major dependence 
upon political democracy for the 
forthcoming social control that is be- 
lieved necessary. ‘“‘He (the educated 
citizen) should learn that there is 
nothing inherently bad or inherently 
virtuous in expanded governmental 
services; he should understand the cir- 
cumstances in modern social life which 
have brought about the extension of 
governmental functions and which 
make further extension probable in the 
future; he should be quick to devise 
methods for utilizing public action in 
the public interest. . . .” 

Progressive educators will find much 
to their liking and much to support 
their belief that many of their ideals 
are advancing. The Educational Pol- 
icies Commission says, “there can be 
no lasting contribution to peace, rea- 
son, and order from a school in which 
discipline is based on autocracy; from 
a school in which the mainspring of 
effort is rivalry; from a school in 
which the chief purpose is personal 
advancement; from a school where the 
very atmosphere is heavy with intol- 
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erance, fear, and suspicion; from a 
school that ignores and overwhelms 
the living individual personality of 
each child. Only from a school which 
is served by a socially informed and 
socially effective teaching personnel; 
from a school with a broad, humane, 
and flexible curriculum; from a school 
saturated with the educational philos- 
ophy which commands respect for the 
personality of each child that it 
touches; only from methods of in- 
struction which not only teach, but 
which actually are democracy and co- 
operation, will the appeal to reason be 
heard and heeded.” Progressives will 
applaud such an ideology as applied 
specifically and repeatedly throughout 
The Purposes of Education in Amer- 
ican Democracy. They will regard as 
unfortunate understatement the short 
space devoted to pupil-teacher plan- 
ning and to social activity to correct 
evils in the students’ world. 

Here is a rare educational book, 
with a fine readable prose style by Sec- 
retary Carr, a distinctive format and 
beautiful illustrations by Artzybasheff, 
and capable succinct thought by 
Chairman Stoddard and his distin- 
guished commission. 

WiruuwM Van Tit 
Ohio State University 
’ 

Prescott, DaNrEL A.—Emotion and 
the Educative Process. Washington, 
D. C.: American Council on Edu- 
cation. 1938. 323 pp. 

Curricular implications are every- 
where in this book. At the very out- 
set Dr. Prescott and his committee 
ask pertinent questions as to the ex- 
tent of the emotional content in the 
existing educational program: 

What can be said of the life of 
the child at school? Is it rich in 





feeling? Has it the tang of ex- 
citing discovery, the testing of 
the stuff that personality is made 
of, the thrill of feeling that here 
one swirls in the stream of real 
life? Should school life have 
these qualities? Admitting the 
disturbing and disintegrating ef- 
fects of much misdirected search 
in adulthood for vivid experiences, 
what should be the policy of 
education? Should children be 
trained to do without excite- 
ment? Should they be schooled 
to deal with reality in intellectual 
terms? Or is there an opportu- 
nity to enrich life from begin- 
ning to end by guiding children 
into and through high moments 
of vivid exciting experience? 


Those who continue to think of the 
school program as relatively fixed will 
find little to comfort them in Dr. 
Prescott’s book. While not hostile to 
traditional materials that have proved 
themselves, and not overenthusiastic 
about certain kinds of unrestricted 
freedom in the schools, Dr. Prescott 
and his committee stress the need for 
adaptation of curricula to mental hy- 
giene requirements, for differentiation 
in the light of individual personalities, 
for adequate attention to the arts, 
and in general for “validating the ed- 
ucational program on the basis of 
mental and emotional wholesomeness” 
of children, teachers, and all the hu- 
man beings involved in education. Dr. 
Prescott says that “no region of re- 
search has been more neglected than 
the psychology of aesthetics,” and he 


‘urges that school children be helped 


to know the psychological conditions 
under which aesthetic experiences take 


hold of individuals. 
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Considerable research in child de- 
velopment is indicated as essential if 
optimum development of children’s 
personalities in our culture is to be 
safeguarded. Dr. Prescott notes that 
school people are always asking for a 
definite answer to the questions, 
“What do children need? What are 
wholesome means by which these needs 
can be met in schools?” It is only 
natural, he says, that scientists should 
be wary about supplying such definite 
answers; “they realize the tremendous 
complexity and variation among the 
myriad forces which, by their inter- 
action, mold the developing personal- 
ity.” Nevertheless, he insists, regard- 
less of the difficulties involved and 
the necessity child psychologists face 
of keeping the respect of their col- 
leagues in physiological, comparative, 
experimental, and statistical psychol- 
ogy, “they still have the obligation to 


wrestle with the dynamic functional 
problems of child development.” 

As to the adaptation of curricula 
to conditions in mental hygiene, two 
aspects of curricular reorganization 
must be undertaken simultaneously, 
Dr. Prescott and his staff believe: 


School people must identify 
and eliminate from the curricu- 
lum of particular children those 
tasks, materials, and experiences 
which make unreasonable demands 
upon them. Some material must 
be eliminated because the children 
lack the motivation, capacity, or 
requisite background to learn it; 
other material must be eliminated 
because it is ineffective and in- 
appropriate training for the pres- 
ent-day world. Accompanying 
the experimental elimination of 
this material must go the dis- 
covery, invention, and tryout of 
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new materials, tasks, and experi- 
ences which will contribute di- 
rectly to the satisfaction of chil- 
dren’s needs or to preparing them 
for effective behavior as they act 
to satisfy their own needs. Edu- 
cators must say farewell to such 
techniques of curriculum valida- 
tion as the determination of the 
importance of an item of infor- 
mation by counting the frequency 
of its appearance in newspapers 
and magazines. The relationship 
that the materials, tasks, and ex- 
periences bear to the personality 
needs of children should be tried 
as a superior criterion for inclu- 
sion in the curriculum. 
W. Carson RYAN 
Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching 


” 


Dewey, JoHN—Experience and Edu- 
cation. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. 116 pp. 

This timely little volume from the 
pen of America’s foremost education- 
al philosopher is an excellent synthesis 
of much of Dewey’s educational phi- 
losophy. 

In an attempt to clarify the issues 
between traditional and progressive 
education, the author introduces and 
redefines many of the concepts to 
which he gave meaning and signifi- 
cance in earlier works. The nature 
of experience, social control, freedom, 
purpose, and the organization of sub- 
ject matter are discussed with fresh- 
ness and clarity in a context which 
gives new and richer meaning to these 
terms. 

It is clear that the author, as he 
surveys the progressive education 
movement, is not altogether satisfied 
with its achievements. He finds that 
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some educators have reacted strongly 
against the methods of the traditional 
school, but have failed to develop a 
positive philosophy of their own. They 
reject the imposition of subject mat- 
ter, and tend to let children follow 
their own devices; for external arbi- 
trary control they substitute a nega- 
tive concept of freedom interpreted 
merely as absence of physical restraint. 
They reject fixed, logically organized 
subject matter as an end, and fail to 
provide for the progressive organiza- 
tion of experience. 

The author points out that unless 
education builds upon a sound con- 
ception of experience, which leads to 
the progressive organization of knowl- 
edge through the method of the sci- 
ences, there is danger of an extreme 
reaction to an undesirable kind of in- 
tellectualism. Thus, instead of seeking 
security for young people through the 
application of the method of the sci- 
ences to problems of human living, 
we may seek it in a “return to the 
logic of ultimate first principles ex- 
pressed in the logic of Aristotle and 
St. Thomas.” 

No teacher can read this book and 
continue to be complacent. 
real challenge to education. 

HAROLD ALBERTY 
Ohio State University 
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It is a 


Cassipy, RosaLinp—New Directions 
in Physical Education for the Adol- 
escent Girl in High School and 
College: A Guide for Teachers in 
Cooperative Curriculum Revision. 
New York: A. S. Barnes and Com- 
pany, 1938. 231 pp. 


In 1937 Miss Rosalind Cassidy, © 


Professor of Physical Education and 
Chairman of the Department of Phys- 
ical Education of Mills College, com- 
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pleted the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. In the 
spring of 1938 A. S. Barnes published 
the detailed report of Dr. Cassidy’s 
intensive study of Physical Education 
for Adolescent Girls in High Schools 
and Colleges of the United States of 
America. No recently published book 
in this field has created greater inter- 
est or received more favorable com- 
ment than this one, called New Direc- 
tions in Physical Education. 

Before completing her study, Dr. 
Cassidy made a thorough study of 
programs of physical education and 
recreation in European countries. She 
also was given access to case material 
and findings from the study of adoles- 
cents conducted by Dr. Caroline 
Zachry, for the Progressive Education 
Association, in connection with its 
evaluation of the secondary school 
curriculum in America. 

Dr. Cassidy has proved herself an 
able student of American culture and 
of so-called “Progressive Education,” 
as well as an astute critic of physical 
education. To guide others in cur- 
riculum planning for girls in America, 
she has emphasized the values of a 
democratic approach; and has stressed 
the fact that woman’s unique role is 
that of the artist in human relation- 
ships. With this role in mind, Dr. 
Cassidy has formulated the persistent 
problems of the adolescent girl, and 
has sought the meanings and purposes 
which can be used to motivate for her 
a broad program of physical educa- 
tion. 

Since physical education is likely 
to be one of the few departments that 
reach all girls in our high schools and 
colleges, and since its techniques lend 
themselves to the “whole individual” 
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approach, Dr. Cassidy urges all teach- 
ers of physical education to share in 
the total guidance schemes in their 
schools. Her chapters on the “‘Situa- 
tional Approach to Cooperative Pro- 
gram Study,” and on “Self-Survey and 
Self-Direction” may open up to these 
teachers, as well as to school admin- 
istrators, a vision of physical educa- 
tion experiences which shall lead: “to 
total health and power; to better use 
of the self as an expressive self-di- 
recting instrument; to an increasing 
willingness to share in group enter- 
prises; to a philosophy of play which 
is an indispensable part of the good 
life.” 

Dr. Cassidy has already received 
recognition for this thought-provok- 
ing study, for she was asked to direct 
the first Progressive Education As- 
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sociation Workshop on Physical Edu- 
cation at Mills College during the sum- 
mer of 1938. It is to be hoped that 
she will continue to spread her ideas, 
possibly modifying her terminology so 
that she may be thoroughly intelligible 
to teachers and lay people who are 
not familiar with the technical terms 
that Progressive Education uses so 
glibly. While these terms and the 
documentation, used so freely in New 
Directions in Physical Education, add 
considerably to its worth as a text- 
book for advanced students in educa- 
tion, they make it impossible to rec- 
ommend this book to the average 
reader in America, who should be in- 
terested in this phase of education for 
our youth, 
JOSEPHINE L. RATHBONE 
Columbia University 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, PROGRAM 


Continuing its cooperative plan of 
curriculum development, the Sacra- 
mento, California, public schools are 
emphasizing widespread interest among 
the teaching staff in participation in 
the work of over fifty committees. 
In the elementary field major atten- 
tion is being given to the primary 
curriculum, reading, science, and li- 
brary. In the junior high school field 
emphasis is being placed on_ social 
studies and science. Several coordinat- 
ing committees have been set up for 
the purpose of giving more definite 
consideration to problems of coordina- 
tion between the various school divi- 
sions. All supervisors are members 





ex officio of all committees in the 
fields which they supervise; principals 
are invited to attend any curriculum 
meetings in which they are interested. 
The coordinating committee will at- 
tempt to formulate a statement of the 
scope and sequence of the curriculum 
for the twelve grades. Mr. Leo B. 
Baisden is the assistant superintendent 
in charge of curriculum organization 
and development, under whose direc- 
tion the program is going forward. 
He is the coordinator through whom 
the demands for substitute time, meet- 
ing places, and the use of the profes- 
sional library are cleared. 
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PROBLEMS OF EVALUATION AND THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION 
Saturday, February 25, 9:30 A.M. 
Ballroom, Hotel Allerton 
W. H. Burton, University of Southern California, Presiding 


A Comprehensive Concept of Evaluation: Ernest O. MELBy, North- 
western University 


A Survey of Recent Developments in the Field of Evaluation: 


Hitpa Tasa, Evaluation Staff in the Eight-Year Study, Progressive 
Education Association 


Relationships Between Evaluation and the Improvement of Instruction: 
PRUDENCE Bostwick, Denver Public Schools 

Discussion and Summary: Atvin C. Euricn, Stanford University; Sam- 
UEL EvereTT, Northwestern University; F. T. SpauLpmne, Harvard 
University; J. WayNE WRrIGHTSTONE, Ohio State University 
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THIRD ANNUAL LUNCHEON 
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Secretary 
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A General Survey of Techniques and Procedures of Curriculum Develop- 
ment: C. L. CusHMAN, Denver Public Schools 
Studying the Community: LLoyp A. Cook, Ohio State University 
Workshop Experiences: J. E. SroNEcIPHER, Des Moines Public Schools 
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University 

Discussion and Summary: Harotp B. ALBERTY, Ohio State University; 
HELEN HEFFERNAN, Department of Public Instruction, Sacramento, 

California; Eart E. Moster, Department of Public Instruction, Lan- 

sing, Michigan; C. CurriEN SMITH, State College, Albany, New York 




























STATE CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 
Monday, February 27, 9:00 A.M. 
Junior Ballroom, Hotel Allerton 
Epcar M. Draper, Chairman of the Committee on Regional Confer- 
ences and Meetings, Presiding 
INITIATING AND DEVELOPING CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT PROGRAMS 
IN STATE AND REGIONAL AREAS 
Members of the Panel 
Doak S. CAMPBELL, George Peabody College 
PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT, Minneapolis Public Schools 
SAMUEL EveERETT, Northwestern University 
Harotp C. Hanp, Stanford University 
F, E. HENzuik, University of Nebraska 
Ep McCutstion, State Department of Education, Little Rock, Arkansas 
GEorGE J. OLIvER, State Department of Education, Richmond, Virginia 
J. Cec Parker, Department of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan 
E. B. Roserts, Louisiana State University 
Ratru D. RussELL, University of Idaho 
Vircit SMITH, Seattle Public Schools 
W. A. STIGLER, State Department of Education, Austin, Texas 
Date ZELLER, State Department of Education, Topeka, Kansas 
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RESEARCH STUDIES ON THE GROWTH OF THE CHILD 
Jomnt SESSION WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION AND THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHILD- 
HOOD EDUCATION 
Monday, February 27, 2:15 P.M. 

Hous L. CaswEtt, Teachers College, Columbia University, Presiding 
Research Studies on the Growth of the Child as a Whole: Wittarp G. 

Otson, University of Michigan 
The Relationship Between the Concept of Need and Research on Human 
Growth and Development: Danret A. Prescott, Rutgers University 
Discussion from the Floor: PRUDENCE CUTRIGHT, Leader 


CURRICULUM JOURNAL 


RESEARCH AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CURRICULUM 
Joint SESSION WITH THE AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATION 
Monday, February 27, 2:00 P.M. 
CuHarLes W. KNupsEN, George Peabody College, Presiding 
The Community Survey in Curriculum Development: HENry Harap, 
George Peabody College 
Bilingual Children in School: J. L. MeRIAM, University of California, 
Los Angeles 
Mathematical Concepts in Social Studies Readers: J. Murray LEE, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 
Synthesis of Research Findings on General Aspects of Curriculum De- 
velopment: O. I. FREDERICK, Saginaw, Michigan, Public Schools 
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IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH ON THE GROWTH OF THE CHILD AS A WHOLE 
JoInT SESSION WITH THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION, THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF CHILDHOOD 
EDUCATION AND THE DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY 
ScHOOL PRINCIPALS 


Wednesday, March 1, 9:30 A.M. 
(This meeting is built upon the two addresses given at the Monday after- 
noon session) 

Implications for the Curriculum: RecinaLp BELL, Stanford University 

Implications for School Organization and Administration: HENRY J. 
Otto, W. J. Kellogg Foundation 

Implications for Growth Records and Reports: LEE VINCENT, Merrill 
Palmer School, Detroit 

Panel Discussion: DANirEL A. Prescott, Rutgers University, Leader; 
T. R. McConneELL, University of Minnesota 
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PROGRAM NOTES 

Sunday, February 26, 8:30 A.M., Parlor D, Hotel Allerton. Break- 
fast Meeting of the Executive Committee. 

Sunday, February 26, 4:00 P.M., Parlor D, Hotel Allerton. Meeting 
of the Editorial Board of the Curriculum Journal. 

Tuesday, February 28, 2:00 P. M. Joint Session with the National 
Association of Research in Science Teaching. (Arrangements not com- 
pleted.) 


The program is being planned by Gordon N. Mackenzie and J. Cecii 
Parker. 





